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The Labor Month 
in Review 





‘THE MOST SIGNIFICANT labor news, as 1956 drew 
to a close, continued to be centered in the strike 
action of Hungarian workers. Varying in inten- 
sity but continuous for more than a month, the 
strikes kept alive the libertarian efforts of the 
people to oppose the Kadar government and its 
Russian military bulwark. The strikes—wide- 
spread throughout the country and of general 
proportions in Budapest—were carried on in the 
. face of large-scale arrests and deportations. After 
the military suppression of the established govern- 
ment by Russian troops early in November, work 
stoppages became the principal means of popular 
protest. 

The ferocity of Russian action in Hungary ap- 
parently had a divisive effect on Communist Party 
functionaries and followers throughout European 
trade unions. In France, the Communist-con- 
trolled General Confederation of Labor, largest of 
the French labor federations, failed in an attempt 
to organize a mass demonstration supporting Rus- 
sian policy in Hungary; moreover, some units of 
the CGT defected to the anti-Communist federa- 
tion Force Ouvriere. Several British trade union 
leaders resigned from the Communist Party, de- 
nouncing the Soviet policy. 

Among the free trade unions of the world there 
was positive action in protest against the Soviet 
Union. The British Trades Union Congress op- 
posed exchange visits to Russia. Danish, Dutch, 
Belgian, and Irish longshoremen refused to unload 

The Transport Workers Union in 
this country placed an embargo on air cargo (ex- 


Soviet vessels. 


cept Red Cross medical supplies) destined for Rus- 
sia and its satellite countries. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations and its affiliates created a special Hun- 
garian relief fund which, by mid-December, was 
approaching a half million dollars. The Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
while rejecting a move to impose a worldwide em- 
bargo on Russian shipping, pledged material sup- 


port for Hungarian workers “in their struggle 
against the Soviet Army and the puppet Kadar 
regime " 


As tue AFL-CIO on December 5 moved into its 
second year of existence, there were appraisals 
aplenty of the organization’s accomplishments and 
prospects. Perhaps the most succinct evaluation 
was made by the AFL-CIO itself when it remarked 
that “its first year has disappointed many of its 
critics [and] has not always lived up to the most 
enthusiastic hopes of some of its more enthusiastic 
friends. But miracles are not performed over 
night—or even in 1 year.” 

On the positive side, most labor commentators 
agreed that with each passing month the concept 
of unity was permeating deeper into the structure 
of the organization. Nineteen former AFL and 
CIO State organizations had merged (Maine was 
the latest), although this group did not include 
any major industrial State. George Meany, presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO, in December warned that 
the AFL-CIO would undertake to achieve the 
amalgamation of State labor bodies which had not 
merged by December 5, 1957. The federation’s 
constitution calls for merger by that date. No 
international union left the merged organization, 
and one independent union—the Locomotive Fire- 
men—joined. Mergers of several smaller affili- 
ated unions were achieved or in process. The 
Ethical Practices Committee had taken strong 
action against three unions—the Distillery Work- 
ers, the Laundry Workers, and the Allied Indus- 
trial Workers—regarding the administration of 
union welfare funds. A special civil rights sub- 
committee was established to help “eliminate any 
practices that fail to conform to the AFL 
CIO policy to encourage all workers without re 
gard to race, creed, color, or national origin to 
share in the full benefits of union organization.” 

On the other hand, the new federation admit- 
One of these 
was the mounting of a centrally conducted organi- 
The delay in this activity, most 
qualified observers felt, was in some measure due 


tedly had many problems to solve. 
zation drive. 


to the necessity for prior settlement of jurisdiction 
problems. 

Cooperative arrangements between former AFL 
and CIO unions in a common field continued to 
be made. On December 4, the Machinists and 
the Auto Workers announced a joint standing 
committee in the aircraft and guided missiles in- 


Itt 
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dustries. The two unions agreed to cooperate in 
organization drives, strike activity, and contract 
negotiations. The Machinists and the Auto 
Workers somewhat earlier had entered into joint 
legislative efforts with five other AFL-CIO 
unions in the air transport industry to achieve 
certain objectives related to air safety. The 
other unions are the Airline Pilots, Airline Dis- 
patchers, Railway Clerks, Flight Engineers, and 
Transport Workers. A no-raid agreement, be- 
lieved to signal the end of a 7-year jurisdictional 
dispute between the Brotherhood of Marine 
Engineers and the Marine Engineers Beneficial 
Association, was signed early in December. 


NATIONAL EMERGENCY provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act were invoked to obtain an 80-day 
injunction against a strike conducted by the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Association (Ind.) at 
east coast and Gulf ports. Employer and union 


negotiations had been stalemated mainly on the 
issues of gang size, slingload limit, and the union- 
sought single bargaining for both coasts. The 
court, in granting the injunction, which expires on 
February 12, took the unusual step of providing 


for retroactivity in any settlement. The strike 
had been in effect 9 days before President Eisen- 
hower declared the national emergency situation 
on the basis of a factfinding panel’s report. 

Meanwhile, a west coast longshore wage in- 
crease, negotiated by a different independent 
union, the Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union headed by Harry Bridges, was agreed to on 
November 28. It provides an increase of 16 cents 
an hour and expires in June 1958. 

Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen on Novem- 
ber 21 became the first railroad operating union to 
sign a 1956 wage agreement with major carriers. 
The contract provides hourly rate increases of 10 
and 16 cents an hour, retroactive to November 1, 
and 2 subsequent annual increases of 7 cents an 
hour. At the union’s option, the 1957 increase 
may be taken in health care benefits. A cost-of- 
living escalator clause, abandoned by the parties 
in 1954, was reintroduced. Approximately 50,000 
workers are affected. 

A week later about 35,000 employees of the 
Railway Express Co., represented by the Railway 
Clerks, received wage increases and fringe benefits 


identical with those granted on November 1 to 
nonoperating employees of railroads. 

Hard coal miners, represented by the United 
Mine Workers (Ind.), received daily rate increases 
ranging from $1.50 to $2, plus improved fringe 
benefits, under an agreement signed on November 
27 with Pennsylvania anthracite operators em- 
ploying 30,000 workers. 

Long-distance telephone workers ended a strike 
when the Communications Workers of America 
reached an agreement with the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. on December 5 for 25,000 
employees in 42 States and the District of Colum- 
bia. Weekly pay increases range from $2 to $5, 
and disability and death benefits were increased. 
During negotiations, union members by dialing a 
special number could listen to a tape recording of 
latest developments. 


A NON-COMMUNIST AFFIDAVIT falsely sworn to by 
a union officer does not render the union ineligible 
for National Labor Relations Board services, the 
United States Supreme Court unanimously de- 
cided on December 10. The Court thus reversed 
a ruling of the NLRB, which had been in litiga- 
tion for about 3 years. The unions concerned 
were the Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers and the 
International Fur and Leather Workers. Both 
had been expelled from the former Congress of 
Industrial Organizations for following Communist 
policies. The Fur union subsequently was ab- 
sorbed by the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen. The Court stated that there 
was “‘no indication that Congress meant to impose 
on a union the drastic penalty of decompliance 
‘because its officers had deceived the union as well 
as the board by filing a false affidavit.’” It 
pointed out that the penalty should be “against 
the guilty officer,”’ and that remedy lay within the 
criminal code. 

In another unanimous decision handed down on 
the same day, the Court upheld the NLRB in 
requiring an employer to furnish a union the 
individual pay rates and working hours of his 
employees. Parties to the case were F. W. Wool- 
worth Co. and a local of the Retail Clerks. The 
Board had ruled that refusal to reveal employee 
data in the process of negotiations constituted an 
unfair labor practice under the Taft-Hartley Act. 





Layoff, Recall, and Work-Sharing Procedures 


Epitor’s Notre.—In 1954, the Bureau of Labor Statistics began a comprehensive 
analysis of provisions dealing with layoff, recall, and work-sharing procedures 
in all collective bargaining agreements covering 1,000 or more workers. A 
bulletin presenting examples of the variety of clauses found in this study and 
a brief glossary of terms was published early in 1956 under the title Collective 
Bargaining Clauses: Layoff, Recall, and Work-Sharing Procedures (BLS 


Bull. 1189). 


This article is the first in a series in which the prevalence and 


interrelation of various types of layoff, recall, and work-sharing practices 


will be analyzed. 


I—Prevalence of Layoff and Work-Sharing Provisions; 
Forestalling and Minimizing Layoffs 


ROBERT PLATT* 





Introduction 


A LARGE Masority of the collective bargaining 
agreements covering 1,000 or more workers con- 
tain provisions setting forth the procedures which 
are to govern adjustments to declining employ- 
ment needs, whether occasioned by regular sea- 
sonal slumps, sporadic changes in the volume of 
business, a general recession, or other factors. 
The process of adjusting to a reduced volume of 
work may begin long before the first worker is 
laid off and sometimes does not end with the recall 
of the last worker to be rehired. In this process, 
many important decisions must be made 
unilaterally by the employer in the absence of an 
agreement provision bearing upon the problem, 
by the employer in ad hoc negotiation’ or con- 
sultation with the union, or by the employer in 
accordance with agreement provisions. 

For example, should overtime, subcontracting, 
and the hiring of new employees be restricted when 
layoffs or work-sharing appear imminent? Should 
hours for all workers in the department or the 
plant be reduced before layoffs are made? To 
what level should hours be reduced, and how long 
can reduced hours prevail before layoffs are war- 


If some workers must be laid off, in what 
Should workers who 


ranted? 
order are they to be let out? 
are reached for layoff be permitted to displace 
junior employees in other types of work? How 
much notice should be given? Should union 
shop stewards be protected from layoff based on 
seniority? In what order should employees be 
recalled to work? 
questions to be answered involve the job security 
of employees, the productive efficiency of the 
establishment, the functioning of the union, and 
basic principles of equity. In virtually all such 
decisions, some workers may be adversely affected 


These and countless other 


in order to protect others, and optimum efficiency 
may be sacrificed for the time being for the pro- 
tection of morale or for other considerations. 

The rules regarding layoff or work-sharing em- 
bodied in collective bargaining agreements may be 
relatively simple in expression and operation, e. g., 
the last person hired shall be the first to be laid off, 
or all employees will share available work. In 
such situations, other decisions necessitated by 
the reduced volume of work are made by the em- 
ployer alone, possibly in accordance with custom, 


*Of the Bureau's Division of Wages and Industrial Relations. 
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or by the employer in informal consultation with 
the union. More frequently, however, particu- 
larly as the size of the establishment increases and 
jobs become more diversified, the agreement pro- 
visions tend to become more complex and are 
often a source of administrative difficulties which 
find their way into grievance and arbitration cases. 
The provisions of a particular agreement, as im- 
portant as they may be to insure the observance 
of minimum standards, serve in many instances 
not as a precise blueprint to shape every step of a 
layoff sequence, but rather as a framework within 
which certain steps are fixed, others less rigidly 
determined, and some left entirely to the employ- 
er’s discretion. 
Scope of Study 

This study, the first of its kind by the U. S. 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
attempts to account for the various ways in which 
all major agreements handle layoff, recall, and 


work-sharing procedures. It is essentially a 


TaBLE 1.—Layoff and work-sharing provisions in major collective bargaining agreements by industry, 1954-55 


prevalence study, despite the difficulties of classi- 
fying certain types of clauses into precise or 
definitive categories, as will be pointed out from 
time time. The entire sequence of layoff, 
recall, and work-sharing procedures is covered 
under the following major topics: Prevalence of 
layoff and work-sharing provisions; methods of 
forestalling and minimizing layoffs and work- 
sharing; union participation in layoff procedures; 
advance notice of layoff; the role of seniority; 
“bumping”? practices; recall procedures; and 
work-sharing procedures.! 

For this study, virtually all agreements effective 
in late 1954 and 1955 covering 1,000 or more 
workers (exclusive of railroad and airline agree- 
ments) were analyzed.? Of the 1,743 agreements 
studied, 1,182 applied to manufacturing establish- 
ments and covered 4.9 million workers and 561 


to 


1 The Bureau is also undertaking a study of dismissal and severance pay 
provisions which will be published as a separate report 

2 The Bureau does not maintain a file of railroad and airline agreements; 
hence their omission from this study. For an analysts of the characteristics 
of the major agreements studied, see Characteristics of Major Union Con- 
tracts, Monthly Labor Review, July 1956 (p. 805). 





Number studied 


Industry 


Agree- | 
ments 


Workers 
| (thousands) | 


Agreements with- 





No layoff or work- 
sharing provisions 
—_———— 


Agree- | Workers 
ments (thousands) 


Work-sharing 
provisions 


Layoff provisions 


Workers 
(thousands) 


Workers 
(thousands) 


Agree- 
ments 


Agree- 
ments 





All industries _- 


Manufacturing - - 
Food and kindred products 
Tobacco manufactures. 
Textile-mil! products 
Apparel and other finished textile produc ts 
Lumber and wood products qensene furniture) - 
Furniture and fixtures. 
Paper and allied products 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries 
Ch emicals and allied products : 
Products of petroleum and coal 
Rubber products - - 
Leather and leather products 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Primary metal industries 
Fabricated metal products 
Machinery (except electrical) 
Electrical machinery 
Transportation equipment-._- ‘ 
Instruments and related products___- 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 


Nonmanufacturing 
Mining, crude _— m, and natural gas production 
Transportation !_. 
Communication bb wits 
Utilities: electric and gas... 
Wholesale trade. 
Retail trade . 
Hotels and restaurants. ._. 
Services. 
Construction 
Miscellaneous nonmanufacturing - 
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' Excludes railroads and airlines. 


Note.—Because of rounding, sums of individual items do not necessarily equal totals 
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TaBLE 2.—Layoff and work-sharing provisions in major 
collective bargaining agreements by type of employer unit, 
1954-55 





Reference 
also made 
to supple- 
mental or 
local agree- 
| ments on 
Work-sharing | seniority or 
other aspects 
of layoff and 
| | work-sharing 


Provisions for layoff or work-sharing 
. —— 


| 
| 
ee | 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


Layoff 
Employer unit 


et oh 8 ag 8 ee 
| | Work- | Work- | | Work- | Work- 
| Agree- | s |Agree-| ers |Agree-| ers Agree-| ers 

| ments | (thou-| ments} (thou-| ments} (thou-| ments} (thou- 


| 
| sands) | sands) 


| Sands) | sands) 


All types......| 1, 421/6,339.3! 1,347/5, 815.1 


803|1,954.0/ 3) 6 21} 40.7 
330)2, 681. 1 71 


100)1, 512.7 

Single plant. __} 806) 1, 960. 7 

Multiplant 
company j 

Multiem- 
ployer 


334) 2, 687. 3 


281/1, 601.3 214/1, 180.1 67, 511.3) 





Note.— Because of rounding, sums of individual items do not necessarily 
equal totals 
applied to nonmanufacturing establishments with 
2.8 million workers under agreement (table 1). 
The total number of workers covered (7.6 million) 
represents somewhat less than half of all the 
workers under agreement in the United States, 
exclusive of railroads and airlines. 

Layoff, recall, and work-sharing practices for 
all collective bargaining agreements are not 
necessarily portrayed by this analysis, because it 
is limited to agreements covering at least 1,000 
workers. In other words, all the agreements 
studied may be characterized as large agreements 
in the sense that they covered large establishments 
or large aggregations of workers under multi- 
employer agreements. Unlike certain other types 
of agreement provisions (e. g., union security and 
supplementary benefits), worker coverage alone 
may be a significant factor in shaping layoff, 
recall, and work-sharing procedures. For ex- 
ample, agreements for establishments with many 
diversified operations—a characteristic of the 
larger establishments—can be expected to provide 
for layoff problems created by the multiplicity of 
departments, and products. Moreover, 
agreements covering large groups of workers in 
general tend to be more detailed and specific than 
those for smaller groups; certain matters which, in 
a small agreement, might be left to ad hoc nego- 
tiations or unilateral determination become fixed 
in the larger agreements. 

The fact that this study covers formal written 
policy rather than actual practice creates another 
limitation. Informal arrangements modifying the 


jobs, 


agreement, changes in plant practice based on 
grievance and arbitration decisions, and decisions 
required by the exigencies of the moment are 
neither discoverable nor measurable in an analysis 
of formal provisions. In actual operation, in- 
formal procedures and techniques may supplant 
apparently cumbersome features of the formal 
provisions. For example, management might 
insist upon a clause providing for consideration of 
other factors in addition to seniority in the 
determination of the order of layoff, but when the 
time comes to lay off workers, management might 
proceed on the basis of straight seniority, particu- 
larly if the layoff is expected to be of short dura- 
tion. Normally, a union would not object to this 
modification. 


Prevalence—Layoff and Work-Sharing 


Approximately three-fourths of the 1,743 agree- 
ments analyzed, covering about the same pro- 
portion of workers, contained provisions describ- 
ing in whole or in part the procedure to be used for 
layoffs (table 1). Layoff procedures were far 
more prevalent in manufacturing than in non- 
manufacturing agreements. Nearly 9 out of 10 
manufacturing industry agreements contained 
layoff provisions, whereas only 55 percent of the 
nonmanufacturing agreements contained such 
provisions. 

Only 4 percent of the agreements, covering 
about one-half million workers, provided for some 
form of work-sharing in lieu of a layoff procedure. 
Under such systems, the available work is shared 
by reducing each worker’s daily or weekly hours or 
by rotating the workers on an alternating work- 
period basis. Almost all such arrangements were 
found in manufacturing agreements. Although 
work-sharing provisions were scattered through 
10 industry groups, the greatest concentration was 
found in the apparel industries, where more than 
90 percent of the major agreements contained 
such clauses. This group constituted more than 
80 percent of all those covered by work-sharing 
provisions. 

Almost a fifth of the agreements made no pro- 
vision for a layoff or a work-sharing procedure. 
Of these agreements, almost 80 percent were in 
nonmanufacturing groups, notably construction, 
transportation (other than railroads and airlines), 
retail trade, hotels and restaurants, and services. 
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More than a third of the agreements which con- 
tained no provisions for layoff or work-sharing 
procedures were found in the construction in- 
dustry. Layoff provisions occasionally occurred 
in agreements of construction firms which nor- 
mally offer comparatively steady employment to a 
regular crew of men, such as companies engaged in 
the operation of earth-moving equipment. A 
number of construction agreements, however, con- 
tained general limitations on overtime and shift 
operations, as will be pointed out subsequently. 

Forty-five percent of the agreements in the 
transportation field contained no layoff procedure 
or work-sharing provisions. Key agreements in 
this group, however, covered large numbers of 
employees of municipal transportation systems 
which had their own procedures for regulating 
reductions in force, independent of the collective 
bargaining agreement. Another large group of 
employees in the transportation industry not 
covered by formal procedures for layoff or work- 
sharing consisted of longshoremen, who are char- 
acteristically hired on a casual basis. 

Unlike nonmanufacturing industries, there was 
no concentration of agreements in manufacturing 
without provision for layoff or work-sharing. The 


TABLE 3.—Provisions regulating subcontracting, overtime, 


industry with the largest proportion of agreements 
which did not provide for layoff procedures*or 
work-sharing provisions was printing, where¥14 
of the 32 major agreements had no formal pro- 
cedures outlined. Some made reference, without 


details, to a system of rotation, however. 


Types of Employer Bargaining Units. Almost all 
of the agreements studied which were negotiated 
by single employers, whether for one plant or a 
number of plants, contained layoff or work-sharing 
provisions. Only about half of the multiemployer 
agreements contained such provisions.’ Almost 
all work-sharing provisions were found in agree- 
ments negotiated on a multiemployer basis (table 
2). As pointed out earlier, such provisions were 
primarily concentrated in the apparel industry, 
which bargains principally through employer 
associations. 

One hundred agreements contained a reference 
to supplemental or local agreements on seniority 
or other aspects of layoff or work-sharing. These 
provisions were found mainly in agreements 
negotiated by multiplant companies. The master 


3 For total number of agreements negotiated by type of employer unit, see 
Characteristics of Major Union Contracts, op. cit., table 3. 


shift operations, and employment practices in major collective bar- 
gaining agreements, 


1954-55 





All agreements 


Type of regulating provision stud lex 


Agree- 
ments 


General provisions not s y related to impending 


Subcontracting, total -_.......- 


Union notification or discussion prior to subcontracting 

Work subcontracted must go to union contractor or one 
who observes union agreement_- 

Union permission required to subcontract work... 

Subcontracting permitted only if company does not have 
necessary facilities or skilled manpower. ------ 

Subcontracting prohibited biseeus 

Other subcontracting limitations 3. 


Overtime, tetel ®................... 


Union permission required for overtime work. 
Daily or weekly overtime hours limited. 
Overtime prohibited... -_--.-- + I 
Saturday work eat. ; pion 
Sunday work pro hibited__._. ‘ 
Saturday and Sunday work prohibited. J 
Other overtime limitations : 


Shift operations, total.......-- 


More than 1 shift prohibited......................---- 
Other shift limitations § 


See footnotes at end of tabie. 


Workers 
(thousands) 


Regulating provisions in— 


Agreements with 
layoff provisions 


Agreements with no 
layoff or work-shar- 
ing provisions 


Agreements with work- 
sharing provisions 


Workers 
(thousands) 


Workers 
(thousands 


Workers 
(thousands) 


Agree- 
ments 


Agree- 
ments 


Agree- 
ments 
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TABLE 3.—Provisions regulating subcontracting, overtime, shift operations, and employment practices in major collective bar- 
gaining agreements, 1954-55—Continued 





All agreements 
Type of regulating provision studied 


Agree- 
ments 


Specific provisions effective only in event of slack work 
Subcontracting, total 


Subcontracting limited during periods of slack work; per- 
mitted only if no layoff or work-sharing results or if 
present work force is fully supplied with work 

Subcontracting prohibited or eliminated 


Overtime, total. 


Daily or weekly overtime hours limited_._. 
Overtime prohibited 
Other overtime limitations. 


Shift operations, total_. 


Operation of more than | shift limited 
More than 1 shift prohibited 


Employment practices, total’ 


Probationary and temporary employees laid off_. 

Employees with less than specified service (other than 
probationary) laid off 

New hires prohibited 

Other employment practice limitations * 


Workers 
(thousands) 


Regulating provisions in— 


Agreements with no 
ayoff or work-shar- | 
ing provisions 


Agreements with 
layoff provisions 


Agreements with work 
sharing provisions 


Workers 
(thousands) 


Workers 
(thousands) | 


Workers 
(thousands) 


Agree- 
ments 


Agree- 
ments 


Agree- 
ments 





1 General limitations appeared both in agreements with layoff or work- 
sharing provisions, and in those without such provisions. 

? Includes agreements which prohibited or limited subcontracting only of 
specific types of work or of work ordinarily done by the employees, or banned 
subcontracting for the purpose of union discrimination. Also includes agree- 
ments which prohibited subcontracting except in emergencies or failure to 
meet production schedules for causes such as slowdowns or work stoppages. 

1 Includes agreements which waived overtime limitations during emer- 
gencies or during certain seasons. Some agreements that permitted overtime 
only in certain departments or occupations were also included in this group. 
Totals are unduplicated because some agreements contained limitations 
applying both to daily or weekly overtime work and to work on Saturday 
or Sunday. 

‘ —= agreements which prohibited overtime “insofar as practical,’’ 
or when more than 1 shift was working; 1 agreement which applied the 
prohibition to women only; and 4 maritime agreements which limited over- 
time to that necessary for the navigation and safety of the vessel. 

§ Includes agreements which prohibited shift work in specific departments 
only or where there was no nightwork under previous agreements, or on jobs 


agreement in such situations, where it covered 
seniority at all, generally was limited to a skeletal 
statement of policy and reserved the determina- 
tion of the seniority unit and other specific layoff 
procedures to local plant agreements.‘ On the 
other hand, only a few multiemployer agreements 
provided formally for supplemental arrangements 
on layoff or work-sharing procedures. Such 
agreements generally contained clauses which 
specified that, the determination of the seniority 
unit and layoff procedures would be subject to 
supplemental negotiations between individual 
employers and the union. It is likely that in- 


* Supplementary local agreements were not included in this study. An 
examination of local agreements for a few companies indicated that provisions 
dealing with seniority units or other aspects of layoff varied within the same 
company. 


408351—-56——-2 


of less than 5 days’ duration. 
in event of emergencies 

6 The reduction of hours required by work-sharing in event of slack work 
usually involves cutting any overtime currently scheduled and, perhaps, 
curtailing shift operations. Seven agreements with work-sharing arrange- 
ments contained specific provisions limiting or banning overtime or shift 
operations in slack periods, and 1 of these agreements prohibited the em- 
ployer from hiring new workers during such periods 

Unduplicated totals; some agreements provided for more than one type 
of employment action. 

* Includes agreements which provided for layoff of ‘‘peak force’ employees, 
learners, married women with working husbands, nonunion employees, or 
of a specified number or percent of employees. In some of these provisions, 
temporary or probationary employees with special skills were exempted 
from layof?. 


In some instances, the prohibition was waived 


Norr.— Because of rounding, sums of individual items do not necessarily 
equal totals 


formal arrangements are common in this area. 
Some single-plant agreements also referred to 
supplemental agreements on seniority or provided 
that such agreements be negotiated as the occasion 
arose. 


Forestalling and Minimizing Layoffs 


Few business concerns are likely to move head- 
long into a layoff situation affecting regular em- 
ployees. Rather, operations will be tapered off 
in advance of actual layoffs; for example, overtime 
may be eliminated, hours of work reduced below 
normal schedules, temporary employees released, 
and hiring brought to a standstill. These are 
steps that employers might choose unilaterally to 
take or might agree to take in the collective bar- 
gaining agreement. 
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When a layoff appears imminent, certain posi- 
tive actions are provided for in some agreements 
to delay the layoff, to minimize its extent, or 
possibly to avert it altogether. Such measures, 
which have the broad purpose of spreading avail- 
able work among regular employees, included 
limitations on: (1) employment practices, (2) the 
amount of overtime that may be worked, (3) the 
number of shifts that may be scheduled, (4) the 
nature and amount of work that may be subcon- 
tracted, and (5) scheduled weekly hours of work. 
When linked by the agreement to a layoff situation, 
such measures are designed to serve a temporary 
purpose. 

On the other hand, some agreements contained 
rules regulating subcontracting, the amount of 


TaBLE 4.—Provisions regulating subcontracting, overtime, 


shift operations, 
bargaining agreements, by industry, 1954-55 


overtime, weekend work, and the like, which were 
not related by the agreement to slack work 
impending layoffs. These 
effect throughout the term of the agreement, dur- 
ing peak employment periods as well as slack, 
unless, of course, modified by informal agreement 
between the parties. The objectives or purposes 
of these rules may not have been limited to maxi- 
mizing work opportunities for regular employees, 
but their similarity to provisions effective only in 
the event of impending layoffs would appear to 
justify their consideration in this study as methods 
designed to forestall and minimize layoffs. 
Agreement limitations on overtime, shift opera- 
tions, subcontracting, and employment practices 
are discussed in this analysis as specific provisions 


provisions were in 


and employment practices in major collective 





General provisions not specifically 
impending layoffs 


Industry Subcontracting | Overtime 


a —E 


Agree-| Workers | Agree- 
jments| (thou- (ments 
sands) 


Workers 
(thou- 
sands) 


Agree- 
ments 


All industries__ 


Manufacturing - 
Food and kindred products__ 
Tobacco manufactures____ 
Textile-mill products -- | 
Apparel and other finished tex- | 
tile products__ 
Lumber and 
(except furniture) _ 
Furniture and fixtures 
Paper and allied products_- 
Printing, publishing, and allied 
industries __ | 
Chemicals and allied products_ 
Products of petroleum and coal 
Rubber products. 
Leather and leather products . 
Stone, clay, and glass products. 
Primary metal industries____ 
Fabricated metal products___ 
Machinery (except electrical) 
Electrical machinery _| 
Transportation equipment. _ _- 
Instruments and related products 
Miscellaneous ne in- 
dustries _- | 


wood products 


WOO EO RD tO ee 


—— 


Re 


Nonmanufacturing . 

Mining, crude petroleum, and 
aatural gas pen. heist 

Transportation !____- 
Communication - 
Utilities: electric and Sea desta 
Wholesale trade 
Retail trade__ 
Hotels and restaurants- 
Services... ; 
Construction. - J 
Miscellaneous nonmanufactur- | 


NWN oe Aa to 


~ 
_ 


related 


Shift operations 


Agreements with— 


to Specific provisions effective only in event of slack work 


Employment 
practices 


Subcontracting Overtime Shift operations 


Workers 


(thou- 
sands) 


Workers |Agree-| Workers Agree-) Workers 
(thou- jments) (thou- |ments;) (thou- 
sands) sands) sands) 


Workers | Agree- 
(thou- |ments 
sands) | 


Agree- 
ments 
187. 5 


1,991.2 


66. 5 
6.0 


S55 Sse . 
SF DOnounsa~ ts 


~~ @ 





! Excludes railroads and airlines. 


Note.—Because of rounding, sums of individual items do not necessarily equal totals. 
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(effective only in the event of slack work) and 
general or standing provisions (not specifically 
related to impending layoffs). Both types may 
appear in the same agreement; for example, an 
agreement might limit the amount of overtime or 
subcontracting during normal or peak operations 
but prohibit all overtime or subcontracting when 
layoffs are scheduled. Also discussed are pro- 
visions for reduction in hours which may further 
delay or minimize layoffs. 


Specific Provisions. Of the measures specifically 
designed to avoid or minimize layoff of regular 
employees, by far the most common in the agree- 
ments studied were those regulating employment 
procedures. More than 400 agreements covering 
almost 2 million employees provided for changes in 
employment practices when layoff was impending 
(table 3). Significant concentrations of such 
clauses were noted in the machinery and transpor- 
tation equipment industries (two-fifths and one- 
half of the agreements in the respective industries) 
and in the communication industry (three-fourths 
of the agreements). (See table 4.) 

Four-fifths of the agreements regulating employ- 
ment practices specified that all temporary and 
probationary employees must be removed from 
the payroll before regular employees may be laid 
off. There was no uniformity in the agreement 
definitions of temporary and probationary em- 
ployees. Some probationary periods ran for as 
long as 6 months or more. 

Closely linked to the practice of laying off pro- 
bationary employees before seniority employees 
was the practice of removing employees with less 
than a certain minimum period of service before 
the ‘“regular’’ complement would be affected. 
One-fourth of the agreements containing clauses 
restricting employment practices at time of layoff 
specified such a measure. The definition of what 
constituted short service likewise varied among 
agreements—from a few months of service to 
several years. Such clauses were often found as 
the second step in the layoff process, following the 
layoff of probationary or temporary employees. 
For example: 


Layoffs shall take place within each occupational 
classification in the following order: } 
1. Temporary employees shall be laid off first; and then 
2. Employees having less than 6 months’ service shall 
be laid off in such order as to cause the minimum disturb- 


ance to the business and when practicable in inverse order 
of employment; and then 

3. Employees having more than 6 months’ service shall 
be laid off in inverse order of seniority. 

Clauses which provided that no new employees 
would be hired during slack periods were compara- 
tively few. Other infrequent provisions included 
those for laying off peak force employees, married 
women with working husbands, or a specified 
proportion of the work force before layoff in 
accordance with seniority was to begin. 

The next most common provision for avoiding or 
minimizing layoffs involved the limitation or 
prohibition of subcontracting work during slack 
periods, found in 100 agreements. The typical 
clause allowed the employer to subcontract work 
only if (1) no layoff or work-sharing would result 
or (2) the present work force was fully supplied 
with work. For example: 

The company agrees that it will not contract any work 
which is ordinarily or customarily done by its regular 
employees, if, as a result thereof, it would become neces- 
sary to lay off or reduce the rate of pay of any such 
employees. 


The largest cluster of clauses limiting subcon- 
tracting in the event of slack work was found in 
apparel industries, where subcontracting is a 
standard practice. Approximately half of the 
apparel agreements had such restrictions to avoid 
reducing the amount of work available to regu- 
lar or “inside” employees. In nonmanufacturing, 
the communication and utilities industries ac- 
counted for almost all of the clauses restricting 
subcontracting prior to consideration of layoffs. 

Specific limitations and prohibitions on over- 
time work during slack periods were found in 30 
agreements. Fifteen agreements prohibited over- 
time entirely during slack periods. 


General Provisions. Some agreements contained 
standing limitations on the amount and extent 
of subcontracting, the amount of overtime, and 
extra shift operations, or restricted the choice of 
procedures on the part of the employer. These 
were negotiated predominantly in the apparel and 
construction industries (table 4). 

The most prevalent type of general limitation 
was on the amount and extent of subcontracting, 
found in 164 agreements. Half of these agree- 
ments provided that any work subcontracted had 
to be given to either a subcontractor approved 
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TABLE 5.—Provisions for reducing the workweek as a com- 
ponent of layoff procedures in major collective bargaining 
agreements, by industry, 1954-55 





| | 
Number with 
Number with provisions for 
layoff reduction in 
provisions w —— al 
to layo: 


Industry 


|Agree-| Workers | Agree- Workers 
ments} (thou- |ments) (thou- 
sands) 


All industries - 1,347 | 5,815. 356 2, 211. 


Manufacturing ____. .-.|1,089 “« 123. 
Food and kindred products... 96 . 
Tobacco manufactures - 10 20. 5 
Textile-mill products 55 118. ! 
Apparel and other finished textile 

products. __- 
Lumber and wood products vane 
furniture) o 
Furniture and fixtures. __- 
Paper and allied products. 
Printing, publishing, and allied in- 
dustries__ 
Chemicals and allied produets 
Products of petroleum and coal. . 
Rubber products 
Leather and leather products bsacieat 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Primary metal industries... . 
Fab:icated metal products. _- 
Machinery (except electrical) - 
Electrical machinery __. 
Transportation equipment. . 
Instruments and related products 5 
Miscellaneous as | indus- 
tries___.. 


Se ODnuvr2nonaar~ ont 


a) 


Nonmanufacturing 
— crude petroleum, and natu- 
ral gas production 
Transportation !___ 
Communication _ . 
Utilities: electric and gas 
Wholesale trade 
Retail trade 
Hotels and restaurants 
Services 
Construction _____ 
Miscellaneous nonmanufacturing - - 


> 


lh DAaAwWaoo 





! Excludes railroads and airlines. 


Nore.—Because of rounding, sums of individual items do not necessarily 
equal totals. 


by the union or one who agreed to observe ali 
pertinent terms of the union agreement, particu- 
larly the union wage scale.’ Some prohibited 
subcontracting of all types of work; others pro- 
hibited or limited subcontracting of certain types 
of work, such as maintenance and repair, or set 
up. specific conditions under which work could 
be subcontracted. For example, certain construc- 
tion agreements prohibited subcontracting unless 
the subcontractor supplied the materials as well 
as the labor. Some agreements prohibited sub- 
contracting except in emergency situations. A 
number of agreements required the company to 
notify the union prior to subcontracting, either 
making specific union permission a prerequisite 
to such action or permitting the union to enter 


a grievance protesting the action if it so desired. 
A clue to the considerations which might guide 
the union in determining whether an employer’s 
request to subcontract was reasonable was sup- 
plied by a few agreements which provided that 
subcontracting would be permitted only if the 
company did not have the necessary facilities or 
the skilled manpower required. 

The amount of overtime that could be worked 
was regulated by 129 agreements covering almost 
three-quarters of a million employees. Thirty- 
nine agreements limited daily or weekly overtime 
hours, as in this example for the garment industry: 


Overtime is limited to 5 hours per week during 3 months 
of each of the 2 [peak] seasons of the year, and the workers 
shall be paid for overtime at the rate of time and one-half. 


Thirty-five agreements made union permission a 
prerequisite for overtime work. Nineteen agree- 
ments covering about 150,000 employees flatly 
prohibited all overtime work. 

Twenty-seven agreements, applying to about 
230,000 employees, contained specific prohibitions 
against work on Saturday or Sunday or on both 
Saturday and Sunday. 

A group of 44 agreements, applying to approxi- 
mately 250,000 employees, limited shift operations. 
The bulk of these agreements either required union 
permission for operating more than 1 shift or 
prohibited work on more than 1 shift. A few 
agreements prohibited shift work in _ specific 
departments only or where there had been no 
nightwork under previous agreements. In some 
instances, shift limitations were waived in the 
event of emergencies. 


Reduction in Hours. After overtime is eliminated 
and other devices have been used, layoffs can be 
further delayed or minimized by reducing sched- 
uled weekly hours below 40 or whatever the normal 
schedule happens to be. In some agreements, the 
reduction in hours is the first step possible in a 
layoff sequence provided by the agreement. 
A provision in a collective bargaining agreement 
requiring the employer, as part of the layoff 
sequence, to reduce hours represents, in its effect, 


‘In some cases, the restriction or limitation on subcontracting may not 
have been intended primarily as a method of spreading the work among 
regular employees but as a method of controlling the flow of work to non- 
union plants. 
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TABLE 6.—Level and duration of reduced workweek prior to consideration of layoffs, major collective bargaining agreements, 
1954-55 





| Number with 
| provisions for 
| reduction in 
work week prior | 
} to layoff 2 weeks or less 
Level of reduced workweek | | 


Duration of reduced workweek before layoff is considered 


More than 2 
weeks but less 
| than 4 weeks | | 


No duration 


More than 4 
\ stated 


4 weeks weeks Other ! 


|Agree-/ Workers |Agree-| Workers |Agree-| Workers |Agree-| Workers | Agree-|) Workers |Agree-; Workers | Agree-| Workers 


jments| (thou- |/ments 


Total 


Number with provisions for level of 
reduced workweek 
Weekly hours reduced: 


As necessary .__..- . 

In accordance with other 
provisions establishing 
minimum weekly hours ?_. 

No provision regarding level of re- 
duced workweek hae 


690. 3 
583.8 


(thous- |ments 


(thou- 
sands) 


(thou- |ments (thou- jments} 


sands) 


(thou- 
sands) 


(thou- /ments| 
sands) 


ments 


48.4 y 121.6 


1.1 
26.0 


4.8 


3.6 
49 1.8 





1 Includes agreements which provided that reduced hours were to be limited 
to “2 or 3 pay periods,”’ a “‘reasonable’’ period, or a maximum number of days 
or weeks within a specified period; and 5 agreements covering 469,200 workers 
under which the duration of the period during which a reduced workweek 
was to be in effect depended upon the level to which hours were reduced. 
For example, | of these 5 agreements provided that the workweek could be 
reduced to 24 hours for not more thar 2 weeks, or 32 hours for not more than 
8 weeks. 

3In addition to the 5 agreements under which the level of reduced hours 
varied with the duration of such reduction, this group also includes agree- 


a limited form of work-sharing.* The agreement 
may fix a lower floor to hours beyond which point 
layoffs are to be made, or may provide that a 
decision be made as to whether hours should be 
reduced or workers laid off.’ 

About a fourth of the agreements containing 
layoff procedures provided for a reduction in 
hours to forestall layoff (table 5). Agreements 
providing for a reduction in hours were particularly 
prevalent in primary metal industries and in 
communications. Of the 356 agreements which 
incorporated provisions for reducing hours, 236 
specified the level to which the workweek would 
be reduced (table 6). Only 96 agreements, 
however, specified both the level of hours and the 
duration of reduced hours before layoffs would 
begin. 

A lower limit of 32 hours was specified in more 
than half of the agreements with provisions for 
reducing hours. Relatively few agreements pro- 
vided other fixed levels. Five agreements, cover- 
ing almost one-half million employees, provided 
that the level to which hours would be reduced 
depended upon the duration of the period during 
which the reduced workweek was to be in effect. 


ments which specified minimum levels other than those listed, such as 36 
hours or a stated percentage of normal workweek; agreements which pro- 
vided for reducing hours in successive steps until the specified minimum 
was reached; agreements under which minimum hours were established by 
department, occupation, or seniority groups; and agreements which provided 
for negotiation of the level of reduced hours. 


Nore.—Because of rounding, sums of individual items do not necessarily 
equal totals. 


For example, one of these agreements provided 
that the workweek could be reduced to 24 hours 
for not more than 2 weeks or 32 hours for not 
more than 8 weeks. 

Only 102 agreements specified the number of 
weeks during which the company would operate 
on a reduced workweek before layoffs would be 
instituted. The largest group of agreements with 
a definite pattern provided for a period of 4 weeks 
or more for the duration of reduced workweeks. 
The failure of the majority of agreements to 
provide for a definite time limit does not mean 
that curtailed workweeks would go on indefinitely. 
In practice, such an omission probably reflects the 
desire of the parties to allow for flexibility in 
regulating the work force in accordance with the 
needs of production. 

*In this study, the Bureau attempted to distinguish between agreements 
under the terms of which the hours of work may be reduced prior to and 
during the course of a layoff and those providing for work-sharing in lieu 
of layoff. In actual operation, this may be a difficult line todraw. A general 
reduction of hours prior to an expected layoff which fails to materialize is in 
effect purely a work-sharing arrangement. Contrariwise, even when a con 
tract provides for equal division of work, work-sharing might have to give 
way to layoff if work-sharing is no longer feasible. Work-sharing methods 
will be discussed in a subsequent article. 


? Whether the union or management makes this decision, as established in 
the agreements, will be covered in the second part of this study. 
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Unrons in the British West Indies,' in the author’s 
opinion, have made marked progress in the past 
decades, despite the barriers to effective and stable 
organization stemming from the area’s economic 
and social structure. Nevertheless, the unions are 


now at a critical stage in their efforts to achieve 
stability and could be severely harmed, or even 
destroyed, by a combination of unfavorable cir- 
cumstances; e. g., intensification of Communist 
union activities, or seizure of union control by a 
demagogue with organizing and administrative 
ability. Fortunately, a study of the successful 


unions in the British West Indies indicates that 
there is nothing inherent in the area’s environment 
which precludes union stability. These unions 
are notable for hard-working leadership which is 
close to their members, handles day-to-day griev- 
ances, and keeps union matters separate from 
political activity. 


Trade Unionism 


History. Although there have been isolated at- 
tempts in the British West Indies to establish 
labor unions, there was no widespread significant 
development until the riots of 1935-39.2 The 
general rioting which took place in Trinidad, 
British Guiana, Jamaica, Barbados, and St. Kitts- 
Nevis was spontaneous and without organization 
and leadership until some time after the rioting 
had begun. According to the Royal Commission 
of Inquiry,’ the riots were not due to specific 
grievances, but rather to a lack of collective bar- 
gaining machinery and to serious unemployment, 
underemployment, and genera] poverty. The 
riots led directly to the formation of many unions, 
1394 


a quickening of interest in unionism generally, and 
a colonial policy of positive encouragement to 
union development. As might be expected of a 
young labor movement, many of these unions 
had a rapid rise in membership and an equally 
rapid decline; others became paper organizations. 
Despite the large number of now defunct unions 
which had registered with colonial departments of 
labor over the past 18 years, the important unions 
have had a continuous existence, and the union 
movement as a whole has enjoyed steady growth. 
Although there are many weak spots, there are 
now unions in every colony and industry.* The 
Caribbean Area Division of the Inter-American 
Regional Organization of Workers (CAD- 
ORIT)—one of the regional bodies of the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions— 
lists over 150 unions and federations. The num- 
ber of unions is misleading, however, because of 
what CAD-ORIT describes as the “tendency to 
parcellation.”’ There are 60 unions and 4 federa- 


*Visiting associate professor at the University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

! The British West Indies (12,447 square miles and approximately 3 million 
population) comprise these colonies: Barbados, Jamaica, the Leeward Islands 
(Anguilla, Antigua, Montserrat, St. Kitts-Nevis, and the British Virgin 
Islands), Trinidad and Tobago, and the Windward Islands (Dominica, 
Grenada, St. Lucia, and St. Vincent). For the purposes of this article, trade 
unions in British Guiana and British Honduras (British colonies on the 
Central American and South American mainiand) are also discussed. 

The British West Indies, characterized by great extremes in climate and 
topography, has one of the highest population densities in the world. Pop- 
ulation pressure is a fundamental economic problem, especially as over half 
the land is not arable, and other natura! resources are limited. 

The products of the area, mainly agricultural, include also oil, timber, and 
bauxite. Agriculture is the main source of employment and income. Indus- 
try plays a relatively small role in value of product and employment oppor- 
tunities, although light manufacturing has made some headway since World 
WarlIl. In Jamaica and Barbados, the postwar tourist boom has become an 
important source of revenue. Unemployment and underemployment are 
widespread. The extent of unemployment may be surmised from Malcolm 
J. Proudfoot’s estimates of employment opportunities in Jamaica (in Pop- 
ulation Movements in the Caribbean, Trinidad, Port o’ Spain, Caribbean 
Commission, 1951, p. 74), indicating that over a year’s time, 35 percent of the 
labor force was employed 11 weeks; 36 percent, 12 to 27 weeks; 17 percent, 28 
to 39 weeks; and 9 percent, 40 to 51 weeks. In the entire British West Indian 
territory, “economically active” persons number about 635,000 (including 
168,000 in the mainland colonies), of whom about two-thirds are wage and 
salaried workers, one-fifth are self-employed, and one-twelfth, unpaid family 
workers. 

2 The Trinidad Workingmen’s Association was formed in 1890, but de- 
clined after disastrous waterfront riots in 1903; it was revived in 1919 by 
Captain Cipriani as a political reform movement. The British Guiana 
Labor Union, formed in 1903 under the leadership of Albert Critchlow, is 
the oldest union in the British West Indies. See Labor Policies in the West 
Indies, Geneva, International Labor Office, 1952 (p. 156), hereafter cited as 
the ILO report. A longshoreman union in Jamaica as active, but weak, 
from 1918 to 1926. See Trade Unionism in Jamaica, 1918 to 1946, Kingston, 
Jamaica, Central Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1946 (p. 1). 

8 West India Royal Commission of Inquiry (The Moyne Report), London, 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1945 (p. 196). See also Labor Conditions in the 
British West Indies, London, HMSO, 1939. 

4 Serafino Romualdi, Free Labor in the Caribbean. (Jn Marine Guide, 
quarterly magazine of the Seamen and Waterfront Workers Union of Trini- 
dad, April-June 1953, p. 4.) 
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tions in Trinidad sharing 41,000 members; 38 
unions in British Guiana with 15,000 members; 
and 14 unions in Jamaica with 100,000 members. 
Indeed, many of the “industrial” unions of 
British Guiana, Trinidad, and Jamaica are far too 
small to function effectively. In some of the 
smaller colonies (with total populations of well 
under 100,000), there are as many as six unions 
claiming jurisdiction over all workers, with none 
having significant membership. On the other 
hand, a few unions hold the bulk of membership 
in Jamaica and Trinidad; one union holds the 
bulk of membership in Barbados, Dominica, and 
British Honduras; and one union represents all 
workers in St. Kitts-Nevis and Antigua.® 

Because West Indian workers generally oppose 
the payment of union dues, union strength in the 
British West Indies is not subject to quantitative 
measurement. With the slogan ‘More trade 
unionists and fewer trade unions,”” CAD-ORIT 
observes that the bulk of West Indian workers do 
not belong to a union and that membership drives 
are a major task for all West Indian unions.’ At 
present, union strength is measured by worker 
loyalty to one union and to the ability of unions 
to gain widespread and enthusiastic response to 
a strike call. Where unions are not threatened 
by jurisdictional disputes and have struck success- 
fully, union development may also be measured 
in terms of established collective bargaining 
relationships. 


Union Structure. The structure of West Indian 
unions is adapted to the special problems of the 
colonies.’ There are no craft unions because the 
small island economies do not permit extensive 
specialization in trade skills. Industrial unions 
exist in industries employing skilled and semi- 
skilled workers enjoying job tenure at above 
average rates of pay. Examples of industrial 


§ CAD-ORIT Information Bulletin, Barbados, May-June 1956 (p. 9) 

* ILO report (p. 134). 

1 Ibid. (p. 9). 

8 Ibid. (p. 127). 

*In British Guiana, Trinidad, Grenada, and St. Lucia, the waterfront 
workers have a separate industrial union. St. Vincent is unorganized. 
Elsewhere, the waterfront workers are the backbone of blanket unions. 

ILO report (pp. 3-27). For a general background discussion of West 
Indian social and economic problems, see Pau) Blanchard, Democracy and 
Empire in the Caribbean, New York, Macmillan Co., 1944; Annette Baker 
Fox, Freedom and Welfare in the Caribbean, New York, Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 1948; T. 8. Simey, Welfare and Planning in the West Indies, Oxford, 
The Clarendon Press, 1946; Earl of Listowel (W. F. Hare) and others, Chai- 
lenge to the British Caribbean, Fabian Publications, London, Victor 
Collannez, 1952. 


union structure are found among the waterfront 
workers, timber and quarry workers, bauxite 
miners, and transportation workers in British 
Guiana, and the oilfield workers, waterfront 


workers, and public works employees in Trinidad. 


Other unions have what is generally termed 
“blanket” structures, i. e., all workers are in one 
big union. Blanket unions are the logical devel- 
opment where industrial and craft unions are too 
small for autonomous existence and in agriculture, 
the dominant industry of the West Indies, where 
income is very low, work is seasonal, and many 
workers are casual laborers. Frequently, the 
nucleus of a blanket union is the waterfront 
workers.® The industrial branches and branches 
covering bus drivers or public works employees, 
for example, are usually the strongest units of a 
blanket union, and agricultural workers, as is 
generally the case the world over, the weakest. 
Where estate (agricultural plantation) workers do 
not enjoy the active support of the waterfront 
workers, as in Trinidad, British Guiana, Grenada, 
St. Vincent, and St. Lucia, they are virtually 
unorganized and without effective representation. 


Union Instability 


Despite the great progress made in the past 15 
to 18 years, West Indian unions are not well 
entrenched, and even the strongest could be 
destroyed. The principal reasons for their in- 
stability are found in a weak economic base, 
scarcity of leaders, lack of union tradition, and 
intermingling with politics. 


Economic Base. First, tropical agriculture is a 
poor economic base upon which to build unionism."® 
Prices fluctuate widely and crops are threatened 
by drought, floods, hurricane, and disease. The 
British West Indian estates are marginal producers 
competing in world markets. Planters and colo- 
nial administrators interviewed by the author stated 
that the postwar round of wage increases was 
financed out of postwar inflation and that there is 
little profit or savings from technological change 
in tropical agriculture with which to finance 
further wage increases. Accordingly, they are 
uncertain as to the ability of unions to maintain 
worker loyalty over a period of several years if 


price inflation does not continue. More serious, 
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they doubt if any West Indian union of estate 
workers could survive a crop failure or decline in 
world crop prices. 

The West Indian economy is a poor base, also, 
upon which to establish unionism because of 
large-scale unemployment and underemployment. 
With a population growing at the rate of 2% 
percent a year and with employment opportuni- 
ties limited chiefly to agriculture, the problem of 
union growth is increasingly acute."' A reserve 
army of unemployed poses a potential threat to 
successful strike action. Where unions have struck 
a single employer or industry, they have usually 
lost. Successful strikes are generally colonywide 
strikes often supported by waterfront workers; 
they are frequently of near-riot proportions.” 
However, responsible union leaders are reluctant 
to call general strikes. Consequently, it is doubt- 
ful whether the many unions born out of large- 
scale strikes can call another successful strike or, 
more important, prevent the membership from 
following a rival leader in a strike. 

In brief, the British West Indian economy is 
poor and its workers are poor. With seasonal 
work, share-the-work schemes, and low hourly 


earnings, workers could not afford to pay dues 


even if they were so inclined. Only the genuine 
industrial unions and a few blanket unions can 
afford a strike fund or full-time salaried organizers. 
While there is room for improvement, the strength 
of British West Indian unions is limited by the 
economic environment. 


Traditions. Second, West Indian unions are 
insecure not only because there is no background 
of unionism, but because historically there has 
been little experience in community organization 
and collective action. Immigrants to the West 
Indies were African slaves and East Indian inden- 
tured servants who did not bring a union tradition 
from their homeland.“ Estate workers, the bulk 
of the labor force, live in a quasi-feudal environ- 
ment in which they are accustomed to the pa- 
ternalism of the estate owner and the colonial 
Government, inadequate as it may be." Although 
discontent among workers has increased since 
the war, in their transition from passivity to 
aggressiveness, most workers expect someone 
to do something for them, rather than doing 
something for themselves. As one English union 
leader put it, “West Indian unions cannot be 


strong until West Indian workers come to under- 
stand the meaning of human dignity.’’ Sccial 
anthropologists, social workers, colonial admin- 
istrators, and employers agree on the apparent 
inability of West Indian workers and peasant 
communities to organize for collective action 
whether it is for malaria control, drainage, 
marketing cooperatives, or even social and recrea- 
tional activities.” Workers cannot appreciate 
the role of labor unions when they are inexperi- 
enced in elementary forms of voluntary associa- 
tion. In addition, the practices and superstitions 
accompanying religious rites, as well as “obeah” 
(black magic), offer emotional alternatives to 
unionism.’* For example, the illiterate and super- 
stitious solve their grievances by hiring the 
“obeah man” to put a curse on employers, thus 
gaining security’’ through the purchase of magic 
charms and potions.” 


Scarcity of Leadership. A third reason for union 
instability is the absence of effective leaders, 
particularly the lack of leadership coming from 
the ranks. Almost half of the workers are illiter- 
ate. Since social barriers are extreme among 
black-skinned workers, brown-skinned supervi- 
sors, and white-skinned employers, it is not sur- 
prising that there are few rank-and-file union 
officers to serve as spokesmen for the workers in 


! ILO report (pp. 72-118); Annette Baker Fox, op. cit. (pp. 26-55); T. § 
Simey, op. cit. (pp. 7-10). For a summary of recent estimates of population 
growth, unemployment, and underemployment, see Douglas Manley, Post- 
war Migration of West Indians to Great Britain. (/n International Labor 
Review, Geneva, August 1956, pp. 191-196.) 

1 For a description of such a strike, see Simon Rottenberg, Labor Relations 
in an Underdeveloped Colony. (In Economic Development and Cultural 
Change, Chicago, December 1952, pp. 250-260.) 

3 Fernando Henriques, Family and Color in Jamaica, London, Eyre and 
Spotteswood, 1953 (pp. 44-45); and T. 8. Simey, op. cit. (pp. 31-43). Simon 
Rottenberg, op. cit. (p. 254), observes that Grenadian workers do not consider 
the role of the union to be primarily job oriented and come to the union with 
all of their problems, thus raising the question of whether a union could 
operate on strictly job oriented lines and survive. CAD-ORIT officials 
complain that workers do not understand the purposes of a union and that 
many unions operate solely as benevolent societies. 

4 Fernando Henriques, op. cit. (p. 42); ILO report (pp. 18-27). 

% Annette Baker Fox, op. cit. (p. 64); T. 8. Simey, op. cit. (pp. 18-36). 

* F. Henriques, op. cit. (pp. 85 and 160); T. 8. Simey, op. cit. (pp. 23- 
24and 88-103): C. V. D. Hadley, Personality Patterns, Social Class and Aggres- 
sion in the British West Indies (in Human Relations, London, Oct. 1949, pp 
349-362); Madeline Kerr, Study of Personality Deprivation Through Pro- 
jection Test (in Social and Economic Studies, Jamaica, Paar. 1955, p. 83): 
The Economic Development of Jamaica, Report of the Mission of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development, Baltimore, The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1955 (p. 210). 

1 See The Moyne Report, op. cit. (p. 240); T. 8. Simey, op. cit. (pp. 37-39); 
George Eaton Simpson, Cultural Change and Reintegration Found in the 
Cults of West Kingston, Jamaica (in Proceedings of the American Philosoph- 
ical Society, Philadelphia, April 1955, pp. 80-92); F. Henriques, op. cit. (pp. 
60-61 and 79-117); and Annette Baker Fox, op. cit. (pp. 68 and 174-177). 
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day-to-day union affairs. In addition, West 
Indian workers appear to have little respect for 
leaders from their own ranks, preferring an “ed- 
ucated’”’ man. Where leaders have emerged from 
the working class they have not been content to 
hold office within existing unions but have organ- 
ized their own unions. Consequently, many 
union leaders are afraid to encourage the develop- 
ment of rank-and-file leadership. There are too 
many competing unions each with a top leader, 
but few with sufficient local leadership to serve 
the workers. Unions are not yet established in- 
stitutions, but rather reflect the personality and 
ideology of a particular union leader. Without 
the leader, in many cases, there would be no 
union.'® 

Since leadership does not ordinarily spring from 
the rank and file, most unions are led by people 
who have had little work experience. As social 
barriers are great, leaders often have different 
values than the workers. To generalize, leader- 
ship is of two types: The lower middle class 
(usually shop clerks, commission merchants, or 
primary-school teachers) and the nationalist 
middle class'® (usually newspaper editors and 
lawyers). The lower middle-class leaders, whose 
lack of education or whose skin pigmentation is 
an obstacle to further economic and social ad- 
vancement, have often used the union as a step- 
pingstone to political office.” If union office 
leads to a seat on the legislative council, income 
and status not otherwise obtainable is gained. In 
general, leaders of lower middle-class origin appear 
to know little about the principles of unionism, 
are cynical about the “lower classes,” and are 


8 For a discussion of this point as related to unions in Grenada, see Simon 
Rottenberg, op. cit. (p. 255). 

* “Middle class” is not used in the European sense, but as the economic 
group between major employers and landowners and the workers; namely, 
shopkeepers, peasant farmers, and the professional persons. 

%® ILO report (p. 144), and General Industrial Conditions and Labor Rela- 
tions in Trinidad (The Dalley Report), Trinidad, Government Printing 
Office, 1954 (pp. 37, 38, and 46). 

%! See The Dalley Report, op. cit. (p. 33). 

# Annette Baker Fox, op. cit. (pp. 89-166). 

% Since 1944, the British West Indies has moved steadily toward greater 
self-government with universal adult suffrage, increasing power to the elected 
branch of colonial legislature, and the development of ministerial systems. 
In 1958, these colonies will be federated and given dominion status. Except 
that the governor will be appointed by the Queen, and that England will 
control foreign policy, the new nation will be a self-governing democracy. 
For a complete summary covering background and plans for a West Indian 
federation, see British Information Services, Reference Division, ID, 1185, 
London, January 1955. 

* Annette Baker Fox, op. cit. (p. 168). 

% Sir Frank Stockdale, Development and Welfare in the West Indies, 
London, HMSO, 1945 (p. 68). 


deeply resentful about the position and power of 
the upper classes. They have injected supersti- 
tion, magic, and antiwhite, anticolonial feelings 
into unionism and politics.” 

As union leaders, the middle-class nationalists 
show little interest in day-to-day union affairs. 
Their primary interest is in self-government and 
economic development for the colonies, and they 
are interested in unionism only as a vehicle for 
worker support for their political program. Their 
virtue as union leaders is integrity, motivated by 
idealism rather than opportunism. 


Unions and Politics. The fourth reason for union 
instability is the close tie between unions and 
political parties. While industrial unions are 
more independent of political parties than are 
blanket unions, almost all union leaders are deeply 
involved in politics. This reflects the growth of 
partisan political consciousness, a stage in trade 
union development. In the predominantly agri- 
cultural society, the extremely small middle class 
cannot exercise a stabilizing influence between the 
majority of darker skinned workers and the small 
minority of lighter skinned employers.” The 
middle class, moreover, for reasons of race, na- 
tionalism, and political and economic self-interest, 
are tending to aline themselves with workers. 

Unions were hardly established, and political 
parties were nonexistent before the postwar period. 
Since then, universal adult suffrage has gradually 
been extended to all the British West Indian 
Colonies.“ Thus it was not unnatural for unions 
to form political parties, for middle-class national- 
ists to lose interest in unions in favor of politics, 
and for every would-be politician to form a union.” 
With a shortage of leadership, the illusion of a 
separate union allied with a separate political 
party, shatters, particularly as union officers and 
party leaders are often the same. 

The union officer usually depends upon political 
office for his income. The worker considers his 
vote instead of dues payment a fair exchange for 
union services.» To survive as a politician, the 
union leader handles grievances of individuals and 
often represents groups of workers who are not 
members of the union, and also deals with em- 
ployers who have not recognized unions. Poli- 
ticlans campaign on the promise that they will 
provide better union representation if they are 
elected to political office. Employers negotiate 
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union matters with successful politicians, on the 
basis that they will represent the worker if elected 
to political office.* Anticipating this, jurisdic- 
tional disputes and collective bargaining demands 
increase just prior to political elections.” 

Some unionists argue that political action is 
more fruitful than collective bargaining, because 
it is easier to legislate gains for the workers when 
labor controls the Government than it is to over- 
come employers’ opposition in collective bargaining. 
This consideration, however, also leads workers 
to conclude that the union is of little value if 
wage increases and fringe benefits come only 
through legislation. Equally important to both 
union and political stability, the emphasis on 
political action to the neglect of union action leads 
to a situation in which any demagogue officeseeker 
can campaign on a platform that he will legislate 
more generous benefits if elected to office. 

Communist activity and influence are at a low 
ebb in the British West Indies, having declined 
in Jamaica, British Guiana, and Trinidad. They 
lost influence in Jamaica in 1952 when the Socialist 
People’s National Party purged itself of Com- 
munists and created the National Workers Union 


(an ICFTU affiliate). The (Communist) Ja- 
maica Federation of Labor is at present only a 


paper organization. Communist influence in 
British Guiana has declined since the political 
disturbances of 1953, the split within the People’s 
Progressive Party in 1955, and the rebuilding of 
the union movement with the aid of the British 
Trades Union Congress and ICFTU.” Com- 
munist influence in Trinidad was limited to the 
personal sympathies of two important union 
leaders toward Russia and the Russian interpreta- 
tion of international affairs. Yet, at no time did 
they use their unions to further the party line. 
Under pressure from the Government, from em- 
ployers, and from their own executive board, the 
groups which they led withdrew from the World 
Federation of Trade Unions in 1954,” and have 
withdrawn from active participation in the alleged 
Communist-dominated West Indian Independence 
Party. Reports of Communist activity in British 
Honduras are without foundation, although the 
General Workers Union and its political ally, the 
People’s United Party, are outspoken in the criti- 
cism of almost everything British.” 


Outlook for Greater Union Stability 


The foregoing discussion is not intended to 
create the impression that West Indian unions are 
on the verge of disintegration, but rather that 
they are not well entrenched. They could be 
destroyed under unfavorable circumstances. 
However, there are reasons for believing that 
under the proper conditions they will grow and 
become stabilized. 


Government Encouragement. First, since the riots 
of 1935-39, the colonial Government has given 
strong support and encouragement to union de- 
velopment.” In line with the recommendations 
of the Moyne Commission, protective labor legis- 
lation has been passed (e. g., union registration 
provisions and repeal of the antipicketing law), 
departments of labor established, and union lead- 
ers invited to participate in labor advisory and 
wage control boards.* Labor department officers 
give advice on the formation of unions. In their 
efforts to secure employer acceptance of unions, 
the labor officers have apparently not always been 
neutral in mediating grievances and collective 
bargaining disputes. The Government has also 
sponsored union leadership training courses. Al- 
though one may question whether or not such 
care and guidance might in the long run create 
weakness instead of strength, Government en- 
couragement of unions is a major cause for the 
rapid development in the past 16 years. 


Absence of Employer Opposition. Second, British 
West Indian employers in general have not re- 
sisted unions to the extent typical of union- 
management relations in other countries. Most 
employers interviewed by the author were aware 
of the weakness of the existing unions; feared 
that some opportunist or Communist organizer 


% Sir John MacPherson, Development and Welfare in the West Indies, 
1945-46, London, HMSO, 1947 (p. 22). 

7 Economic Development of Jamaica, op. cit. (p. 225). CAD-ORIT, 
Second Annual Report, Trinidad, CAD-ORIT, 1955 (pp. 10-19). 

% Serafino Romualdi, op. cit. (p. 4). 

*® Robert Alexander, Communist Power Cracks in British Guiana, Inter- 
national Free Trade Union News, Washington, D. C., October 1955 (p. 8). 
CAD-ORIT Information Bulletin, Barbados, March-April 1956 (pp. 4-5). 

* The Dalley Report, op. cit. (pp. 33-37). 

*! Report of the Commission of Inquiry, Department of Information and 
Communications, Belize, British Honduras, 1954. 

#2 ILO report (pp. 129-136 and 144). 

* Annette Baker Fox, op. cit. (p. 67). 
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would create a rival union; and, consequently, 
were williag to bargain with any responsible union 
leader who approved traditional union goals and 
who could maintain control of the workers. West 
Indian employers are not enthusiastic about 
unions; some reputedly bribe union leadérs, and 
many are guilty of poor personnel practices, but 
their great fear of what the alternative to a re- 
sponsible union might be prevents any employer 
crusade against unions.* 


External Influences. Third, while it is true that 
the British West Indies lacks the historical de- 
velopment and traditions favorable to union 
growth, the events of the past 15 to 18 years have 
served as a stimulus to unionism.” As with 
workers in underdeveloped countries everywhere, 
West Indian workers are no longer too willing to 
humbly accept poverty and chronic underem- 
ployment. Indicative of this restlessness is the 
changing personality pattern of workers from 
passivity to increasing aggressiveness. Many 
estate owners interviewed by the author observed 
that workers were increasingly aggressive follow- 
ing World War II. Workers want a clear under- 
standing of rights and obligations as employee, 
sharecropper, and tenant. This change from the 
passive worker personality is attributed to work 
experience of the British West Indian worker in the 
United States, in England, on United States bases 
in the Caribbean during the war, and oil refineries 
of Aruba. While aggressive tendencies may be 
channelized into constructive union goals, there is 
the danger that they could be exploited by the 
unscrupulous. 


* T. 8. Simey., op. cit. (p. 104). 

%* ILO Report (p. 51). 

%*ICFTU-ORIT, Caribbean Area Division of ORIT, What It Is and 
What It Stands For, Barbados, CAD-ORIT, 1954. 

7 CAD-ORIT Information Bulletin, Barbados, CAD-ORIT, August 1955. 

% Inter-American Labor Bulletin, Washington, D. C., ORIT, September 
1956 (p. 4). CAD-ORIT Information Bulletin, Barbados, CAD-ORIT, 
July 1956 (pp. 1 and 7-10). 

%® Third Annual Convention of the National Workers Union, Proceedings, 
Kingston, Jamaica, 1955. 

The Steelworkers’ union hired Kenneth Sterling, formerly an organizer 
of the People’s National Party, to organize Jamaican bauxite workers: Mr. 
Sterling has also been influential in organizing other sectors of the Jamaican 
economy. (See Inside Jamaica, The Canadian Mineworker, Edmonton, 
Alberta, Canada, October 1953, p. 4.) Besides representing the Jamaican 
bauxite workers, he is Acting Secretary of the National Workers Union, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Caribbean Aluminum and Allied Workers Feder- 
ation, Secretary of CAD-ORIT, and also a leader of the movement for fedor- 
ation of Caribbean sugar unions, waterfront workers’ unions, and Caribbean 
Federation of Labor. 


The most important external stabilizing force is 
the Inter-American Regional Organization of 
Workers—a regional body of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions (ORIT- 
ICFTU).* Unions admitted to the confederation 
are given a stamp of legitimacy as democratic, 
non-Communist unions seeking traditional union 
objectives. Member unions are given advice and 
training in union administration and collective 
bargaining through the Caribbean Area Division 
of ORIT (in Barbados). CAD-ORIT officers, by 
mediating jurisdictional disputes, encouraging 
amalgamation of unions, and seeking the estab- 
lishment of local trade union councils, have 
reduced the splintering of the West Indian labor 
movement. Without assistance from abroad, 
many of the unions would have had insurmount- 
able difficulties. 


Through CAD-ORIT, West Indian unions are 
now attempting to coordinate collective bargain- 
ing in the sugar, oil, and longshoring industries 
on a Caribbeanwide basis. Meetings of sugar- 
workers and waterfront workers’ unions were held 
during 1955 to discuss a Caribbeanwide organi- 
zation.” More recently, the Caribbean Alu- 
minum and Allied Workers Federation was estab- 
lished to coordinate the organization and bargain- 
ing of unions representing employees of American 
aluminum companies in Jamaica, Triaidad, British 
Guiana, and Surinam.” Plans are now being 
made for a Caribbean Federation of Trade 
Unions.* 


Indirectly, the United Steelworkers ot America 
is an influential force in British West Indian union 


development. To protect labor standards in the 
bauxite and aluminum industry in North America, 
the United Steelworkers has given financial and 
technical assistance in organizing, and bargaining 
in, the bauxite industry of Jamaica.” The 
bauxite workers are now the backbone of the 
National Workers Union (a blanket union with 
branches that are developing more on an industrial 
than a geographical basis). The National Workers 
Union has become the largest and most powerful 
union in the British West Indies. The results of 
the United Steelworkers’ efforts have demon- 
strated that strong unions can be built in the West 
Indies by stressing dues payment, local orgaaiza- 
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tion, a shop steward system, attention to griev- 
ances, and collective bargaining. 

Collective bargaining in the Jamaican bauxite 
industry is patterned after bargaining between 
American companies and American unions. How- 
ever, typical West Indian methods differ markedly 
from American practices. Whereas West Indian 
labor agreements, with some exceptions, have 
tended to be limited to provisions for wage in- 
creases, the bauxite agreements include pro- 
visions, for example, on grievance machinery, 
overtime pay, layoff and transfer policy, and 
evaluated job rates, and have set a standard for 
British West Indian unions and employers. 


Separation oj Unions and Political Parties. British 
West Indian unions may gain stability as a result 
of a gradual separation between political parties 
and unions. With economic growth (completely 
inadequate for the needs of the colonies, but 
spectacular relative to the near stagnation of the 
prewar era), industriai unions and _ industrial 


branches of blanket unions have made great 
progress by stressing collective bargaining and 
playing down political action. Their success and 


influence will have considerable impact. Con- 
versely, the failure of many unions which have 
become too deeply enmeshed with political parties, 
e. g., the unions infiltrated by the Communist- 
dominated People’s Progressive Party of British 
Guiana, serves as an object lesson. 

The middle class, although small, offers a major 
source of educated and experienced leadership 
and is learning the art of rough and tumble elec- 


tioneering. In Jamaica and Barbados, where 
separation between union and political party is 
most advanced, middle-class nationalists have 
withdrawn from union leadership to devote them- 
selves entirely to politics. Union leadership, 
while supporting the party and even holding seats 
in the legislature, devotes most of its energies to 
union affairs instead of to securing a ministerial 
post. Such development strengthens both union 
and political parties. 

Union ties with the political party may diminish 
because workers are discovering that political 
interests are not always identical with the general 
welfare. Waterfront workers, for example, find 
that political leaders resist wage demands in the 
public interest, since freight-handling costs and 
cost of living are interrelated. Middle-class 
nationalists have difficulty in reconciling worker 
demands for higher wages with broader plans for 
economic development or with the necessity of 
attracting foreign capital. Neither the striking 
petrol tank wagondrivers nor the public of Jamaica 
were satisfied when Bustamante, as First Minister, 
said that no special group could jeopardize the 
general welfare, and at the same time, as presi- 
dent of the Bustamante Industrial Trade Union, 
made speeches giving support and encouragment 
to the strikers.“ Although there must necessarily 
be a close tie between unions and political parties, 
indications are that they will become allied in- 
stitutions rather than different labels for the same 
man or group of men. 


*! See Bustamante’s letter to the editor as to his dual position in this strike 
(In Jamaica Gleaner, Kingston, Jamaica, Sept. 16, 1953.) 





The Older Worker 


The two articles which follow are the first of five reporting on the results 
of various projects encompassed in the U. S. Department of Labor’s pre- 
gram on older workers. The objectives of the program are described in 
the introductory note by the Secretary of Labor. The three remaining 
articles will appear in the January 1957 issue of the Review. 





An Introductory Note 





Tue Federal Government’s responsibility to assist 
those older workers whose employment oppor- 
tunities are limited owing to their age alone has 
found positive expression in the programs of re- 
search and action initiated by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

The ultimate aim of the Department’s program 
is the creation of employment opportunities for 
middle-aged and older men and women. The 
immediate methods used to further this aim have 
been twofold: 

1. A comprehensive program of research and education 
designed to shed new light on the employment problems 
confronting older workers and on their skills, capabilities, 
stability, productivity, and adaptability in a dynamic 
and expanding economy; and 

2. Improved and increased counseling, placement, and 
job-development services for older workers applying for 
jobs through the 1,700 local offices of the Federal-State 
employment service system. 

Both phases are well under way. 

The Department’s research has explored not 
only the abilities and efficiency of the older 
worker, but also his status under collective bar- 
gaining agreements and health, insurance, and 
pension plans. It has examined typical attitudes 
of employers toward older workers and has an- 
alyzed the reasoning motivating these attitudes. 
It has probed employment, hiring, and separation 
patterns, and the policies and practices underlying 
these patterns. It has found that, although very 
substantial barriers to employment opportunity 
confront the worker after the age of 45, these 
barriers have little basis in fact. 

The findings of some of these studies largely 
support the view that in many ways older workers 
as employees compare favorably with their 
younger counterparts. These studies certainly 
substantiate the traditionally sound concept that 
job seekers should be hired on the basis of indi- 
vidual qualifications and ability to do the job. 

To develop the best possible methods of assisting 
older workers to present their qualifications to 
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employers and an effective procedure for getting 
employers to consider older workers on their in- 
dividual merits, the Department also initiated 
demonstration counseling and placement pro- 
grams in seven major cities in cooperation with 
national, State, and local employment services 
offices. In these programs, it was found that 
more than four times as many older job applicants 
can be placed in jobs through use of improved and 
intensive counseling, placement, and job-develop- 
ment methods. All State employment services 
have, therefore, been asked to extend and improve 
their services to older workers and, for this pur- 
pose, special funds have been allocated to the 
States for specialized personnel in each State 
office and in local offices in 70 major cities. These 
funds will be used to augment existing services to 
older workers which last year resulted in a nation- 
wide total of about 1 million placements for 
workers 45 years of age and over. 

Through continued research, education, and 
publicity, and by the fundamental improvement 
and expansion of direct services to job-seeking 
older workers, the Department of Labor will con- 
tinue to share in the sense of leadership in this 
area which the Federal Government is now 
displaying. 

Expanded opportunities and security for older 
workers are—legitimate objectives of Federal 
action, first, because of a traditional American 
determination that each individual should have 
opportunity to apply his skill and energy in useful 
and dignified labor. And, as the President has 
pointed out, the older worker’s potential is a clear, 
if partially unused, asset in the Nation’s growth, 
representing as he does one-third or more of the 
Nation’s pool of manpower and skills. His ful- 
fillment is companion to the full realization of 
American potential for lasting prosperity. 


—James P. MitTcHELL 
Secretary of Labor 
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Epitor’s Notre.— This article consists principally of 
excerpts from Older Workers Under Collective 
Bargaining—Hiring, Retention, and Job Termi- 
nation, BLS Bulletin 1199-1. An article 
excerpting BLS Bulletin 1199-2—Health and 
Insurance Plans; Pension Plans—will appear 
in a forthcoming issue of the Review. 


During the past two decades, the number of 
workers covered by collective bargaining agree- 
ments has multiplied severalfold. Over the same 
period, as years of life have lengthened in the total 
population, older workers have accounted for an 
increasingly larger proportion of the labor force 
and, presumably, of the coverage of collective 
bargaining agreements. This report on a study of 
older workers under collective bargaining covers 
certain aspects of the interaction of these two 
trends as they affect his employment and job 
security. 

To determine the status of the older worker 
within the framework of formal union-management 
relationships, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
analyzed virtually all collective bargaining agree- 
ments in the United States covering 1,000 or more 
workers of which it had record.' The 1,687 major 
agreements studied were in effect during 1955 
or 1956 and covered approximately 7.5 million 
workers or roughly somewhat less than half of the 
estimated coverage of all collective bargaining 
agreements except for those of the railroad and 
airline industries whose agreements the Bureau 
does not collect. 

The study was designed to uncover all types of 
provisions relating specifically to the older worker, 
no matter how uncommon these provisions might 


be. The illustrative clauses which are included in 
this article should not be considered as typical or 
necessarily taken as ideal or model provisions. 
Each was negotiated for a particular situation and 
each operated in the context of the agreement as A 
whole. 

Restriction of this study to formal contract 
provisions has several limitations. The absence 
of a specific contract provision dealing with older 
workers does not necessarily mean lack of policy 
or concern for those of advanced age. Such an 
omission may be based on the existence of satis- 
factory informal arrangements. In industries or 
localities with a predominantly young labor force, 
older worker problems may be so rare that they 
are not an issue. Also, in establishments where a 
relatively low wage structure and lack of promo- 
tional opportunities do not attract younger 
workers, the labor force will normally include a 
large proportion of older workers and the agree- 
ment can logically be expected to contain no 
reference to age discrimination. Finally, as in 
most human endeavors, there may be a gap 
between intentions and practices. The manner 
in which the provisions quoted in this report are 
actually carried out and what adjustments in 
policy are necessitated in the process are significant 
questions, but beyond the scope of this study. 

With the above limitations in mind, it is none- 
theless significant to note the diverse ways in 
which some agreements have attempted to deal 
with older worker problems. For instance, clauses 
banning maximum hiring ages or age discrimina- 
tion have been written to ease the older job seek- 
er’s entry into the plant. For the worker grown 
old in the service of the company and no longer 
able to meet the requirements of the job, special 
transfer rights to more agreeable jobs or to spe- 
cific occupations have been provided in some agree- 
ments, frequently with the active participation of 
the company’s medical department. Seniority 
problems occasioned by such transfers were solved, 
in some instances, by granting the older worker 
superseniority, whereas in others, union and man- 
agement pledged to work out, on an individual 
basis, special adjustments to existing seniority 
rules. Frequently, such transfers involved adjust- 
ments in rates of pay as well as in seniority. These 


*Of the Bureau’s Division of Wages and Industrial Relations. 
1 For a detailed account of these agreements, see Characteristics of Major 
Union Contracts, Monthly Labor Review, July 1956 (p. 805) 
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problems, relating to the worker’s earnings, were 
likewise resolved in a variety of ways ranging from 
the retention of his former pay to the establish- 
ment of personalized rates. 

The rule of seniority and protection against 
arbitrary discharge are probably the most effec- 
tive practices that unions have developed to pro- 
tect the job security of long-service employees 
and older workers. Seniority finds its most im- 
portant application in layoffs and in subsequent 
rehirings, but it is also applicable in such matters 
as promotions, transfers, choice of shift, and choice 
of vacation period. However, in many instances, 
seniority based solely on length of service is modi- 
fied by introducing factors such as skill, efficiency, 
and physical fitness. Such “qualified” seniority 
clauses tend to dilute an older worker’s job security 
to the degree that it places him in more direct 
competition with his juniors. 

The widespread acceptance of provisions which 
have the effect of banning discharge on the basis 
of age alone (without consideration of the worker’s 
efficiency) affords a basic protection for the older 
workers. This protection is strengthened by the 
availability of grievance and arbitration proced- 
ures. Moreover, in about 1 out of 6 of the agree- 
ments studied, provisions for dismissal pay, 
typically graduated by years of service, cushioned 
the effect of loss of jobs for reasons beyond the 
workers’ control. 

The status of the older worker under the col- 
lective bargaining agreement as a whole cannot be 
defined in concrete, measurable terms. Consid- 
eration of what major agreements provide in the 
way of special treatment for older workers, the 
rights and benefits accruing to workers by reason 
of long service, the security and benefits available 
to all workers which are of particular importance 
to older workers, and the presence or absence of 
specific limitations on management prerogatives, 
leads to these general observations: Under the 
terms of most agreements, the older job applicant, 
whether or not he was a member of the union, 
could expect no preferential treatment and little 
protection against discrimination on the basis of 
age. Only a relatively small proportion of the 
major agreements studied contained a requirement 
that some older workers must be hired or a pledge 
on the part of management to avoid discrimina- 
tion against older applicants. On the other hand, 
the worker growing old in the service of the em- 


ployer was assured a greater degree of protection 
on the job and more liberal benefits than his juniors 
in point of service. This contrast between the 
status of the older worker on the outside and the 
older worker on the inside underscores the change 
in the status of the worker who loses his job after 
attaining a substantial degree of seniority. 


The Hiring Aspect 


Provisions which required or encouraged the 
hiring of older workers were found in only 76 of 
the 1,687 major agreements surveyed. The most 
common type of provision, found in 26 agree- 
ments, was a general statement banning hiring age 
limits or discrimination because of age. A slightly 
smaller number of agreements (23) required the 
employment of one older worker for a specified 
number of journeymen employed. Nineteen con- 
tracts granted special wage concessions to em- 
ployers to induce them to hire elderly job seekers. 
A scattering of other provisions relating to the 
hiring of older workers, such as clauses designating 
specific jobs to be set aside for those of advanced 
age, completed the group. 


Ratio Clauses. One type of contract provision— 
known as a ratio clause—specifically required the 
employer to hire workers of advanced age. Such 
clauses provided that a certain ratio of the work 
force, most frequently 1 out of 5, must consist of 
men past middle age. Unions which have signed 
agreements embodying such provisions included 
the painters, electricians, bricklayers, carpenters, 
plasterers, hod carriers, sheet metal workers, and 
plumbers. All of these agreements applied to 
building construction. 

The following clause, taken from an electricians’ 
agreement, phrased the ratio requirement in this 
fashion: 


On all jobs employing 5 or more journeymen, if avail- 
able, every fifth journeyman shall be 50 years of age or 
older. 


Wage Adjustment Clauses. Unions have occasion- 
ally agreed to make special wage concessions in 
order to induce employers to hire older men. 
When viewed in the light of traditional union 
efforts to protect uniform wage scales, these con- 
cessions constituted a concrete effort to widen 
employment opportunities for elderly workers. 
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However, union participation in the rate-setting 
process was generally maintained by the require- 
ment that such rates be specially negotiated, either 
by the company and the union, or by the company, 
the union, and the employee. The clause cited 
below, however, was not limited to hiring situa- 
tions; it apparently also applied to workers grown 
old in the service of the company: 

A person whose earning capacity is or shall become 

limited because of age, physical or mental handicap, or 
other infirmities may be employed or placed on light work 
at a wage below the minimum established by this agree- 
ment, subject to the approval in each instance of the em- 
ployer and the union. 
Unlike the ratio clauses which were concentrated 
in the building construction industry, wage adjust- 
ment clauses were scattered through a number of 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries, 
ranging from warehousing to apparel plants and 
restaurants. 


Banning Discrimination on the Basis of Age. A 
number of contracts expressed the intent of 
management and the union to eliminate specific 
age limits in hiring or discrimination against appli- 
cants on the basis of age alone. Such clauses were 
undoubtedly difficult to enforce since in some 
situations a rejected applicant may have no re- 
course to normal enforcement channels, i. e., the 
grievance and arbitration procedures, but the 
appearance of antidiscrimination clauses in 
agreements is nonetheless of significance to the 
unions involved. 

Eighteen clauses were found which stipulated 
a ban on maximum hiring ages: 

The company agrees that there shall be no established 
maximum age limit in the hiring of employees. 
Eight other agreements contained general state- 
ments to the effect that age was not to be used to 
discriminate against an applicant, nor to deter 
his employment. 


Medical Examinations. Medical examinations for 
new employees may be part of the hiring procedure 
established by management; references to such 
examinations were found infrequently in the col- 
lective bargaining agreements studied. Typically, 
they underscored the right of management to be 

* The number of clauses found exceeded the number of agreements since 
several agreements contained more than one clause. 


4 For a review of the benefits and protection accruing to workers with long 
service, see BLS Bull. 1190-1 from which this article is excerpted. 


the sole judge of an applicant’s physical fitness. 
Only six agreements contained an outright pro- 
hibition of physical examinations. All clauses of 
this type were found in conjunction with the “no 
age limit” statements cited above. 


The Retention Aspect 


Collective bargaining agreements contain a 
variety of clauses designed to keep workers of 
advanced age gainfully employed. Numerically, 
however, agreements with such clauses consti- 
tuted only a small fraction of the total. Only 
212? of the 1,687 agreements examined in this 
study contained clauses relating specifically to 
job protection for the older worker (in terms of 
age rather than length of service*). Of these, 149 
clauses referred to a transfer of older workers to 
lighter or more suitable work or to certain re- 
served occupations. Sixty-seven of these transfer 
clauses contained various provisions for pay 
adjustments. In 30 other contracts, special rate- 


setting procedures for such employees were set 
forth, but no reference was made to reassignment. 
Other contract clauses for older workers defined 
special seniority rights during layoff and recall, 


provided for possible part-time employment, or 
banned discrimination based on age. 


Transfer Clauses: No Reference to Pay Adjust- 
ment. Clauses covering transfer to lighter or 
more suitable jobs for workers who, for reasons of 
age, were unable to continue their present duties, 
but making no reference to the new rate of pay for 
such workers, were included in 82 of the 1,687 col- 
lective bargaining agreements examined. In the 
greatest number of such cases (28), the company 
agreed to “give consideration,” or to ““make every 
effort” to place long-service employees in jobs 
geared to their physical capacities. The clause 
cited below, from a bakery agreement, illustrates 
the phraseology typically employed: 

Employees who have a record of long and faithful serv- 
ice and who have become unable to handle or engage in 
heavy work will be, as far as practicable, transferred to 
work more suitable and in keeping with their physical 
condition. 


Issues relating to seniority may have to be con- 
sidered when transferring older workers. In some 
contracts studied, a transfer was permitted only if 
carried out under existing seniority rules, whereas 
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in other contracts, this requirement was waived, 
thus granting an elderly employee superseniority. 
These two points were exemplified in the following 
agreements covering workers in a toy manufactur- 
ing company and a plumbing-supply plant, re- 
spectively: 


An employee who has become unable, due to sickness, 
accident, or age, to perform or discharge his regular work 
or duties shall be given preference to whatever lighter work 
there is available, if any, if competent to perform the job 
to which he would be entitled on a seniority basis. 


* . * x * 


Employees who have given long and faithful service, 
and who have become unable to perform heavy work by 
reason of age, physical handicap, or otherwise, shall be 
given light work they are able to perform, regardless of 
seniority rights, if such work is available. 


Eleven agreements provided that a transferred 
employee was entitled to carry his previously 
accumulated seniority to his new job. This pro- 
tection against loss of seniority was expressed in a 
public utility agreement as follows: 


In the case of a regular employee who has given long and 
faithful service and who is unable to carry on his regular 
work to advantage, the company will attempt to place 
such employee on work which he is able to perform. In 
such cases . the employee shall be accorded seniority 
in his new job equal to that which he had in the job classi- 
fication he left if he is transferred to an equal or lower job 
classification 


Transfer Clauses and Methods of Pay Adjustment. 
Unlike the contracts with the transfer clauses cited 
above, 67 other agreements had clauses relating to 
the wage rate or methods of rate setting for trans- 


ferred older workers. By far the largest number of 
agreements in this category (18) referred to work- 
ers in public utilities. 

Nearly half of the clauses (31) specified that the 
worker was to receive the rate of the job to which 
he was transferred, as illustrated in this meat- 
packing agreement: 

Employees who have given long and faithful service in 
the employ of the company and have become unable to 
handle their positions will be given preference to such other 
work as is available. Wages paid to such employees shall 
be the wage of the position assigned 
In some instances, the setting of a new rate for such 
long-service employees was a matter for special 
agreement between the company and the union, 
the company and the employee, or by the three 
parties jointly. 


Eleven agreements provided for pay adjust- 
ments based on age and/or length of service. 
Where the adjustment was based on length of 
service, a sliding scale was introduced which, 
generally, permitted workers with 25 or more 
years of service to retain their pretransfer rate. 
The details were set forth in this public utility 
agreement: 


In the event that an employee who is 45 or more years of 
age and has 15 or more years of service becomes partially 
disabled from injury or natural causes, which cannot be 
attributed to his gross negligence or which cannot reason- 
ably be corrected to the extent that he is able to continue 
in his regular occupation, but can satisfactorily perform 
another useful occupation, he shall thereupon be trans- 
ferred to that occupation when a vacancy occurs. Such 
employee shall be compensated at a rate established by his 
regular rate less an amount equal to a percentage of the 
differential between such employee’s regular rate and the 
recognized rate for the new occupation, such percentage 
being determined from the following table. (Note: Should 
an uneven figure result, hourly rates will be rounded to 
the nearest whole cent per hour, weekly rates to the 
nearest 50 cents per week, and monthly rates to the nearest 
whole dollar per month.) 


re ential per- 
Years of service at time of transfer centage reduction 


24 5 
23 10 
22 15 
21 20 
20 25 
19 , 30 
18 35 
17 40 
16 45 
15 50 


Further, any employee who has attained 25 years of 
service, regardless of age, and becomes physically disabled 
as referred to above shall not be reduced in rate as the 
result of such an occupational change. 

Employees transferred because of age were 
specifically made subject to further pay increases 
in five agreements, while in two others, such pro- 
The following clauses 
from public utility agreements illustrate these two 
points respectively: 


gression was ruled out. 


In the event an employee with 20 years’ or more service 
becomes unable to perform his normal duties because of 
permanent partial physical disability, whether compen- 
sable or not under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, the 
company will provide him with such related departmental 
work as the incapacitated employee can do. If the assign- 
ment is to a lower grade job, he shall receive at the time of 
such assignment a special rate equal to his rate at the time 
the disability started. The special job rate shall be 
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effective until the rate for his new classification reaches his 
special rate, after which he will advance with the classifica- 


tion. 
‘ 
. ~ * 7 * 


An employee with 25 or more years of service with the 
(company) who cannot thereafter perform his regular 
duties due to some physical condition or other impairment, 
and is assigned to a work function which he is capable of 
performing, shall, for the duration of his employment by 
the (company), retain the same job title and continue to 
receive the same rate of compensation as theretofore, 
regardless of the range of pay attaching to the job classi- 
fication for such work function, but shall not be eligible 
for wage increases beyond the maximum rate for that 
work function which he is performing. 


Pay Adjustment Without Reference to Transfer. 
Thirty agreements provided for special or indi- 
vidualized wage rates for older workers, but made 
no mention of reassignment. It might therefore 
be inferred thati n these situations such a worker 
was permitted to remain on his old job, but at 
lower remuneration. In 12 agreements in this 
category, the union and the company were to 
negotiate a special rate which, in some instances, 
could be below the contract minimum. For 
example: 


Employees producing less than 90 percent efficiency are 
subject to dismissal. However, in the case of aged or 
handicapped employees now on the payroll, a reduction in 
wages comparable to the rate of efficiency can be adopted 
by mutual agreement of company and union. 


* * * * ¥ 


The employer, subject to separate agreement with the 
union in each instance, may retain an employee whose 
earning capacity is limited because of age, physical or 
mental handicap, or other infirmities, at a rate of pay 
below the minimum wage herein provided. 


Special Seniority Rights in Layoff and Recall. A 
worker’s most important protection against layoff 
rests on his seniority standing within the bargain- 
ing unit. Seniority, of course, is not based on a 
worker’s age but on length of service. However, 
as several of the clauses already cited indicate, 
employees of advanced age were sometimes given 
superseniority for transfer purposes. Very rarely 
was such superseniority extended to reduction-in- 
force situations. 

The strongest expression of superseniority for 
older workers was cited in the first clause below, 


and was found in only one agreement (in the 
structural steel industry). The second clause 
related to a household appliance factory where 
certain elderly employees were not subject to 
bumping. 

In the event of any layoff, handicapped or superannuated 
employees will be retained, regardless of seniority, and 
will be exempt from the seniority provisions of this agree- 
ment in that respect. 


* * *x oa x 


Employees over 65 with 5 years’ seniority listed on 
approved handicap list also will be immune to being 
bumped. 


In another agreement (construction machinery), 
an exception to the normal application of seniority 
rules governing layoff and recall was made for 
long-service employees, but the number so affected 
was limited on a departmental and plant basis: 


The company shall have the right, because of employee’s 
special skills and long and faithful service to the company, 
to hire and retain or to call back to work after layoff, with- 
out regard to seniority, not more than 10 percent of the 
regular number of employees before layoffs began in any 
one department, but it is understood and agreed that the 
total number of such exceptional employees . . . shall not 
exceed 100 employees. 


Length-of-service displacement rights were spelled 
out in a radio and television workers’ agreement. 
However, the procedure outlined applied only in a 
layoff due to occupational changes, and not in a 
general layoff situation. 


When occupations are abolished, any affected employee 
who has attained the seniority specified in the following 
table shall be absorbed in such other occupation in any 
department within the bargaining unit as he shall choose 
in accordance with the following table, provided such 
employee is capable of performing the work and provided 
further that before effecting any transfers in accordance 
with this section the company shall advise the union: 


An employee with— May displace any employee with— 
25 years’ seniority and up- ---- 
20 years’ seniority but less 
ee ee ee ee 4 years’ seniority 
15 years’ seniority but less 
es 3 years’ seniority 
10 years’ seniority but less 
that TB Peeiisn. cases ct vuieids 2 years’ seniority 


5 years’ seniority 


Miscellaneous Clauses. In a small number of 
agreements, clauses were found which dealt with 
various other benefits and conditions of employ- 
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ment for older workers. Many of these were one- 
of-a-kind clauses. The topics covered ranged 
from “no discrimination’ ‘to tour-of-duty assign- 
ments and bargaining unit exclusion. 

Seven agreements contained claxises banning age 
discrimination against employees. In 5 situations, 
this ban was part of a general «ne prohibiting 
discrimination because of race, caler, creed, etc.; 
in the other 2, age was the sole subject referred to. 

A stipulation that an employee’s age was to have 
no bearing on his continued employment was 
found in three interstate-bus company agreements: 


The age alone of an experisnced employee shall have no 
bearing on his qualifications as to continued employment. 


Similarly, retirement, discharge, and reassignment 
for reasons of age were banned in a steelworkers’ 
agreement: 

The company shall not retire, discharge, transfer, or 
demote any employee on account of age. 


Possible part-time employment for older workers 
was outlined in a textile agreement. (See first 
clause below.) In meatpacking plants, such 
employment was limited to workers receiving 
social security benefits: 


For reasons of age, health, home responsibilities, or other 
justifiable causes, an employee with a regular job may give 
up his job and go to the spare floor by mutual consent of 
the overseer and the shop steward. A person so permitted 
to go to the spare floor shall be placed according to seniority 
and qualification, on those days he, or she, reports for work. 


s * * * = 


Effective January 1, 1956, [in the event that] an em- 
ployee . . . has reached the age of 65 and desires to se- 
cure old age [and] survivors’ benefits under the Federal 
Social Security Act, . . . has worked for the employer 
15 years or more and is able to perform the work assigned 
to him by the employer, the employer will schedule him 
for sufficient work to make it pcasible for the employee 
to earn $100 per month or not more than $1,200 per calen- 
dar year. He will not be entitled to holiday pay unless 
he works during the holiday week. He will not be entitled 
to future vacations or weekly guarantee. 


The Termination Aspect 


Generally, discharge or layoff based solely on 
age, without consideration of efficiency, is pro- 
hibited by collective bargaining agreements. On 
the other hand, plans established to cushion the 
impact of layoff, although they do not favor the 
older worker as such, tend to provide more liberal 
benefits to the worker with long years of service. 


None of the 1,687 agreements analyzed men- 
tioned the worker’s age as # cause justifying 


Provisions which define the causes for which an 
employee may be discharged are designed to pre- 
vent arbitrary and discriminatory action on the 
part of the employer. Unions regard the wide- 
spread prevalence of clauses banning arbitrary dis- 
charge as one of their major achievements. It is 
recognized, however, that these safeguards may 
have little effect if there are no provisions for pro- 
testing or appealing discharges—to a third party 
if necessary. Consequently, virtually all agree- 
ments establish procedures through which griev- 
ances in this area, as well as others, may be re- 
solved.‘ Thus, a worker facing discharge, or the 
union acting for the worker, may invoke the gen- 
eral grievance and arbitration machinery of the 
agreement or, perhaps, special procedures which 
may be set up to settle discharge cases. In pro- 
ceedings of this kind, the burden of proof tends 
to rest with the employer; that is, he must con- 
vince union representatives or .the arbitrator that 
the termination is a proper one under the terms 
of the contract.’ Since none of the agreements 
studied permitted discharge for reasons of age 
alone, any attempt to remove a worker on such 
grounds would presumably fail in an established 
grievance and arbitration procedure. 


Dismissal and Layoff Pay. Provisions for sever- 
ance or dismissal compensation, a payment made 
to workers whose employment was terminated 
through no fault of their own, were found in ap- 
proximately one-sixth of major agreements, pri- 
marily in the communication, primary metals, 
and printing and publishing industries.‘ Such 
payments help to ease the employee’s financial 
burden while looking for a new job, at the same 
time making the layoff of long-term employees a 
matter of substantial expense to the employer. 

The conditions under which workers were eli- 
gible to receive separation allowances were, in some 
agreements, stated broadly, such as “lack of work” 
or “reasons beyond the workers’ control.” In 
other situations, however, they were tied specifi- 

‘See Grievance Procedures in Union Agreements, 1960-61, Monthly Labor 
Review, July 195i (p. 36), and Arbitration Provisions in Collective Agres- 
ments, 1962, Monthy Labor Review, Mareh 1963 (p. 281). 

' See Arbitration of Labor-Management Bethlehem Stee! Co. 


Grievances, 
and United Steeiworkers of America, 1943-52 (BLS Bull. 1159, 1954). 
* A separate study of dismissal pay provisions is in preparation. 
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cally to technological changes, plant mergers, or | 


job elimination. A severance allowance was oc- 
casionally made to workers who had become un- 
adaptable to plant requirements, but who were 
not eligible to be retired under the pension plan. 
A slightly different type of severance allow- 
ance—one which grants payments only at time of 
retirement—was found in a small number of agree- 
ments, primarily in the textile industry. Such 
plans, negotiated in the absence of conventional 
pension plans, called for a lump-sum separation 
benefit to be paid to workers who retire volun- 


15 or more years of service. All of the textile 
agreements which incorporated retirement separa- 
tion provisions established a maximum allowance 
of 20 weeks’ pay. The standard textile clause 
read as follows: — 


It is agreed that the company will pay retirement sep- 
aration pay to an employee who, having attained the age 
of 65, voluntarily retires during the term of this agreement 
from the employment of the company and has at the time 
of his retirement completed 15 years of continuous service 
with the company with an average employment of 1,000 
hours or more for each service year. The amount of the 


retirement separation pay shall be 1 week’s pay for each 


tarily at age 65, usually after having completed service year, with a maximum of 20 weeks’ pay. 





In the rural neighborhood of the past, social relationships were 
kinship centered. Naturally, where familism predominates, the role 
of grandparents was clearly defined. Their power was great and their 
status was high. 

In the urban way of life, family and kinship relations more and more 
take second place to associations with persons selected on the basis of 
occupational and avocational interests and similarity of ideas and 
values. Family and kinship ties still persist, but they are no longer 
central and vital. The result is that the older person feels dethroned 
and devalued in the realm of family relations where he once reigned 
su 


preme. 

In a relatively short period of time, the change in the position of 
the older person in the United States has been almost catastrophic. 
He enters old age no longer as self-employed and a master of his 
economic fate. He is now an employee and can be retired under con- 
ditions dictated by an employer. Culturally he is dated. The rapid 


tempo of events has passed him by. He is out of touch and even in 
conflict with the interests and ideas of his children. Finally, and 
hardest to take, he can no longer count on the role of patriarch in 
ordering the destiny of his children and grandchildren. He cannot 
even be sure of being venerated and respected. In short, he has lost 
his old role of dominance and has not yet found a new one. 

A first step in redefining the role of older persons in modern society 
is the examination of their attitudes and desires. 


—E. W. Burgess, Human Aspects of Social Policy. (Jn Old Age in the 
Modern World: Report of the Third Congress of the International 
Association of Gerontology, London, 1954. Edinburgh and London, 
1955, pp. 50-51.) 
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Measurement of Job 
Performance and Age 


JEROME A. MarK* 





Eprror’s Nore.—This article summarizes Job 
Performance and Age: A Study in Measure- 
ment, BLS Bulletin 1208. That study, explor- 
atory in nature, was designed to develop objec- 
tive measures which would be useful for com- 
paring the performance of production workers 
in different age groups. It was intended only 
as a pilot investigation to guide future and 
more extensive work. 


THE BELIEF is widespread that work performance 
declines as age increases, although the relaticn- 
ship between age and work performance is a sub- 
ject on which little factual information is avail- 
able. This conviction constitutes one of the most 
important barriers to the employment of older 
workers and is one of the reasons for failing to 
hire older workers most frequently cited in studies 
of employers’ attitudes toward older workers.' 


Purpose and Scope 


Date on job performance by age can be useful 
to test, within selected occupational areas, whether 
these notions are in fact valid. To furnish the 
basis for obtaining such data, an exploratory 
study of the on-the-job performance of produc- 
tion workers in 8 manufacturing establishments— 
4 in the footwear and 4 in the men’s clothing 
industry—was undertaken by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Data obtained in the course of this 
pilot study, while describing the experience in 
the plants visited, were not expected (nor did 
they) furnish definitive results concerning job 
performance of older workers in these industries. 
The main emphasis was on the development of 
techniques suitable to a full-scale investigation. 
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More specifically, the objectives of the study 
were to (1) determine which of the commonly 
used indicators could be utilized to compare the 
job performance of workers of different ages; 
(2) establish and refine procedures for collecting 
data using these indicators; (3) devise statistical 
techniques for developing valid measures of job 
performance; and (4) present findings, if possible, 
on ee ee age and 

work performance for the limited number of plants 
studied. 


Indicatore of Work Performance. Four indicators 
of work performance—output per man-hour, at- 
tendance, industrial injuries, and separations— 
were selected for comparing age groups, because 
they afforded objective measures, and data for 
them were thought to be directly available from 
plant records. Output data were collected on 
about 2,200 production workers, attendance data 
on about 4,000, and injury data on about 2,600. 
Records of separations were available in detail at 
only 4 of the plants studied, covering about 2,700 
production workers. 


Methodology 


In a study of this kind, many methodological 
problems affecting the selection of appropriate per- 
formance indicators, techniques of data collection, 
and statistical methods, were recognized to exist, 
and the techniques used in previous studies of 
work performance did not apply to the special 
needs of this study. It was determined, therefore, 
the study would aim at providing the tools neces- 
sary for future work in this field, rather than 
accumulating extensive data through less refined 
methods. 


Concepts. Output per man-hour was measured 
by comparing the average straight-time hourly 
piece-rate earnings of individuals. No means 
were found to measure the output of timeworkers, 
nor were data available on quality of work pro- 
duced by individual employees. 

*Of the Bureau's Division of Productivity and Technological Develop- 


ments, 
! See, for example, Millard E. Giadfelter, Age and Employability in 


and Temple University, 1953, p. 27 and table XII): and William Mirengoff, 
Older Worker Employment—Benefit or Burden (in Employment Security 
Review, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, 
December 1950, p. 9). 
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Some of the factors influencing the productivity 
of pieceworkers in a specific age group may be 
different from those influencing the productivity 
of all production workers in that age group. For 
example, the particular jobs classified as piece- 
rate jobs may place greater emphasis on speed, 
dexterity, and other characteristics which are 
affected by aging. Performance measures limited 
to these occupations may result in a comparison 
unfavorable to older workers. Despite this pos- 
sibility, however, it is important for those plants 
where the majority of the production workers are 
paid on piece rates (or some other form of indivi- 
dual incentive system) to have information on the 
comparative job performance by age group. 

Attendance was defined as the ratio of days 
worked to days scheduled. Although this was a 
relatively straightforward measure, the lack of 
uniform and complete plant records created diffi- 
culties in deriving attendance rates. 

Industrial injuries presented serious problems in 
the study because sufficient data could not be 
obtained in actual collection because of the limited 
coverage. Differences in recordkeeping practices 
of plants, particularly with respect to nondisabling 
injuries, and the frequent lack of data on total 
hours worked by individuals for as long as a year 
were the most serious. Moreover, the extremely 
low incidence of injuries would, because of the small 
sample, have necessitated the collection of data for 
a long period of time. This was found to be pro- 
hibitive within the time and funds availabie for 
this study, and therefore no injury rates by age 
for the plants covered could be provided. 

Separations were defined in the survey to include 
quits, discharges for cause, retirement, death, and 
military service. Separations for the convenience 
of the employer, such as layoffs, were excluded. 
Some plants did not maintain detailed records of 
quits, layoffs, and discharges. Problems were also 
encountered in distinguishing separations from 
extended absences. Therefore, it was possible to 
present illustrative findings for-only four of the 
plants. 


Statistical Methods. In making the study, two 
basic problems had to be resolved by the statis- 
tical methods used. First, it was necessary to 
derive comparisons which isolated the influence of 
age from the many other (and often more import- 
ant) factors which affect a person’s work perform- 









































sons, which alone could not furnish meaningful 


Each worker was classified by age, into 1 of 6 
groups, namely, under 25, 25-34, 35-44, 45-54, 
55-64, and 65 and over. The workers were then 
further classified into groups by characteristics 
which might affect work performance, such as 
sex, plant where employed, specific occupation, and 
length of experience. The particular character- 
istics employed as criteria varied with the measure 
sought. For output per man-hour, for example, 
each occupation within a plant was treated sep- 
arately (taking account of the distinctions made in 
each industry as to the quality of work required 
and also, for the machine occupations, of the types 
of machines used), since it was believed that the 
nature of the specific occupation had a bearing on 
output. For attendance, on the other hand, it was 
felt that the specific occupation of a worker would 
have little influence on his attendance rate but 
that the general earnings level of his job might 
affect it. 

The purpose of the classification by charac- 
teristics, in each instance, was to group together 
the workers who could be considered homogeneous 
with respect to the non-age factors affecting the 
measure under consideration. Direct comparisons 
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Through the use of indexes and the classification 
system, the influence of non-age factors was 
substantially eliminated, since each worker was 
being compared only with other workers who had 
these factors in common with him. The occupa- 
tional indexes for each age group could then be 
combined to obtain results for larger groupings 
by averaging the indexes, with each component 
of the average being assigned a weight which 
depended on the number of individuals repre- 
sented.? For output per man-hour, age group 
indexes for similar occupations were combined 
according to the following characteristics: hand 
operations, machine operations, higher paid jobs, 
and lower paid jobs.’ 

It was important to know whether the index 
derived for a particular age group reflected the 
performance of individuals whose output scores 
showed considerable uniformity, or whether, on the 
other hand, their scores varied widely about the 
average for that group. An employer, for ex- 
ample, would logically give greater consideration 
to the individual applicant’s characteristics other 
than age, if he knew that performance differences 
between age groups were less than the individual 
variation in any one age group. Therefore, a 


measure of dispersion was employed. This meas- 
ure reflected the difference between the age group 
average for an occupation and the scores for in- 
dividuals in that occupation and age group. The 
actual measure was the coefficient of variation, 
which was expressed as a percentage of the average 
score for the age group. 

As in the case of the output per man-hour 
indexes for age groups, the dispersion measures 
for the specific occupations were combined to 
obtain a measure of dispersion for the occupa- 
tional group. 


Findings 


The measures of work performance included 
here were derived from data obtained in plants 
visited during the exploratory work. The results 
show performance by age group only for the plants 
surveyed, and generalizations should not be drawn 
with respect to the two industries included in the 
samples. 


Output per Man-Hour. The productivity of both 
men and women pieceworkers in the footwear and 
clothing plants studied showed only slight varia- 


* The formulas used for these weights and for the variance of the resulting 
average indexes are described in the appendix te Job Performance and Age, 
op. cit. (pp. 54-57). 

§ “Higher” and “lower” paid jobs refer to jobs paying more or lecs than the 
regional average for the industry, which was derived from adjusted average 
hourly earnings for the specific industry as reported in Bureau wage surveys. 
Ibid. (pp. 47-48). 
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tions with age up to age 54 (table 1); these differ- 
ences, moreover, were not statistically significant. 
Beginning with age 55, the figures, except those for 
women in footwear establishments, showed a de- 
cline which, although statistically significant, was 
not of serious proportions. In no case did the per- 
formance of any 55-64 year group fall below 90 
percent of the base group. In fact, women aged 
55 to 64 in the footwear plants, performed as well 
as any of the younger groups of women. 

Although the output patterns for men were simi- 
lar in both industries, the patterns for women dif- 
fered. The indexes for women in the footwear 
plants showed insignificant variation between the 
age groups. In the clothing plants, however, the 
indexes for women exhibited a pattern similar to 
that of the indexes for men—stable output until 
age 54, after which there was some decline. 

In addition to comparing the average produc- 
tivity of age groups, the variation in performance 
among individuals within each age group was 
examined. A measure of this variation was pro- 


4 The coefficient of variation ts used to express the relative variability of 
groups of data. It is calculated by dividing the standard deviation by the 
mean, and indicates the relationship between the value of the mean and the 
distance from the mean within which a specified proportion of the observa- 
tions will lie, if the distribution is approximately normal. For example, if the 
average index of an age group were 00, and the coefficient of variation 10 per- 
sent, then about two-thirds of the indexes would lie between 81.0 and 99.0 
(these limits being the mean plus and minus 10 percent of the mean). This 
assumes, again, that the form of the distribution ts not far from normal There 
was evidence supporting the view that this would be the case in output per 
man-hour scores. See Individual Productivity Differences, BLS Serial No. 
R. 1040, February 1940 (pp. 18 and 19). 
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vided by the coefficient of variation* As shown 
in the tables, the coefficient of variation exhibited 
no consistent tendency to vary with age. 

The coefficients did, however, indicate consider- 
able individual variability within age groups. 
They showed that variations in the output of per- 
sons in the same age group were very large—in 
fact, they were much greater than the differences 
in average output between the age groups. This 
meant, for example, that many workers aged 55 to 
64 exceeded the average output of the younger age 
group (35 to 44) with which they were compared. 
Conversely, many of the younger workers had 
lower output rates than the average of the older 
group. 

Insofar as practical implications are concerned, 
these data suggested that an employer, in consider- 
ing an applicant for employment, should evaluate 
the potentialities of the individual rather than 
attempt to draw conclusions from his chrono- 
logical age. 

The age-output relationships by industry, sex, 
type of operation (hand or machine), and earnings 
levels (tables 2 and 3) followed the same general 
patterns in each industry both 1a regard to aver- 
ages for age groups and variations of the output of 
individuals within the same age group. 

There appeared to be no consistent difference ‘in 
the pattern of the age-productivity relationships 
between workers in higher and in lower paid occu- 
pations. In fact, for all workers in the clothing 


in higher and lower paid occupations and machine 
ments, by age group 
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plants and for women in the shoe plants, age did 
not affect the productivity of workers in higher 
paid jobs differently than those in lower paid jobs. 

The same general picture of stability until age 
54 and some decline thereafter was evident in the 
machine-hand comparisons (tables 2 and 3). 
There were exceptions, however. The indexes for 
male handworkers aged 55 to 64, although appar- 
ently lower in both industries, were found not to 
be significantly different from the indexes for other 
age groups. At the same time, the apparent in- 
crease in the index for women machine operators 


in the shoe plants was also found not to be statis- 
tically significant (table 2). 

Again no consistent pattern evolved and no 
general conclusion about differences in the age- 
productivity relationships of machine operators as 
contrasted with handworkers could be drawn. 

It might be noted that the individual variation 
within age groups in these classifications did not 
change consistently with age. Consequently, 
variation within age groups again must be viewed 
in terms of its magnitude rather than in terms of 
its relationship to age. As noted earlier, the con- 
siderable degree of variation evidenced means that 
even though some decline in average performance 
after age 54 was observed, there were many work- 
ers aged 55 to 64 whose performance surpassed 
the average performance of younger groups. 


Attendance. With respect to attendance, only 
small differences were found among age groups 
(table 4). Most indexes were within 1 percent- 
age of 100, and no significant age group pattern 
was apparent. 


Separations. Information on separations was 
collected, but the adequacy of this information 
varied among the several plants surveyed, and it 
was found possible to present only illustrative 
findings for four of these plants. The data showed, 
in general, a high rate of separations for workers 
under 25 years old. In two plants, there were 
extremely low rates for the age group 45 to 64; in 
the others, no pattern was found. 

PGE REIT 


— 





To all men death comes soon or late; to many men disabilities, 
physical and mental, march ahead of death. But aging was not 
destined to be the dreary liquidation of life we tend to make of it. 
One can but repeat Cicero’s question: 

“Can it be that God, in distributing the scenes of life, should, like 
an incompetent dramatist, have let the last act peter out in debility 
and imbecility?” 


Alvin Johnson, The Problem of Aging. From address delivered before 
Conference on Aging, Washington, August 14, 1950. 





Summaries of Studies and Reports 





Social Implications of 
Technological Progress 


Epriror’s Notse.—The article which follows was 
excerpted from a paper presented by Charles D. 
Stewart, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Stand- 
ards and Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, 
before the Fifteenth Annual Conference of the 
Canadian Association of Administrators of 
Labor Legislation on October 3, 1956. In the 
interest of easier reading, suspension marks to 
denote unused portions of ihe text have not been 


Wart ARE THE ImpLicaTions of technological 
progress for labor and labor policy? As govern- 
ment labor officials, we need to rethink many 
approaches to familiar problems and may find 
ourselves, within a generation, working in quite a 
different environment. Perhaps what I can say 
may be most useful if I touch on implications 
which have arrested my attention. 


Implications for Full Employment 


In Canada and the United States, high postwar 
employment and full employment policy have 
been facts of overriding importance for labor 
policy. The welfare of workers is conditioned by 
the full employment functioning of the economy, 
more perhaps than by any other set of factors. 
Now that we have had a large measure of success 
in overcoming the economic instability and in- 
security connected with the business cycle, we 
have begun to obtain the sweeter fruits of indus- 
trialization. Question: Does automation and an 
accelerated rate of technological innovation 
threaten to impair the stability achieved, and lead 
again to serious problems of unemployment? 

The problem of displacement or technological 
unemployment is not new. The reduction in 


man-hours per unit of production in the new 
technology is no different in any essentials from 
those in the past, except I anticipate it may take 
place at an accelerated rate. The economic 
theory describing the mechanisms of absorption 
and reemployment is none too satisfactory, but 
we know that the process takes place. 

Rapid technological change can produce mal- 
adjustments which contribute to the irregularities 
of the business cycle. There will be short-run 
maladjustments between the supply and demand 
for labor, accentuating problems of training and 
mobility. These merge into the more serious 
problems connected with major structural mal- 
adjustments in the economy, which may be seen 
most clearly in problems of geographic immo- 
bility—the problems of sick industries and de- 
pressed areas. All of these problems can be eased 
by general conditions of full employment. In 
Canada and the United States, we must expect a 
higher average rate of unemployment than in less 
dynamic and industrialized countries. But I 
foresee no appreciable rise in the average level of 
unemployment during periods of full employment, 
i.e., in frictional unemployment (the level of 
unemployment which is consistent with full 
employment). 

Problems of adjustment may be greater but our 
institutional capacities to deal with them ought 
to improve commensurately. Here, however, is 
a challenge to government labor officials who are 
responsible for improvement in labor market 
institutions, most particularly the employment 
service, the unemployment insurance agencies, 
vocational training and guidance, etc. There is 
no reason to think, so far as general economic 
stability and the business cycle are concerned, that 
our capacities to stabilize the economy through 
monetary, fiscal, and other policies will not 
increase more rapidly than the problems we face 
arising out of increasingly rapid technological 
progress. 
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Implications for Shorter Hours 


That shorter hours are inevitable with automa- 
tion and the kind of technological progress we 
envisage reflects, in many instances, a fear that 
unemployment will spread if work is not shared. 
Just as commonly, however, it reflects a utopian- 
ism that the new technology heralds a new day of 
all play and no work. 

Whether workers prefer shorter hours to addi- 
tional income depends upon their judgment as to 
the relative worth of leisure and income. Pro- 
gressive gains in productivity and levels of living 
make this choice easier to make in favor of leisure, 
but the outcome is hardly predictable. It becomes 
more and more uncertain as hours input and ardu- 
ousness of work fall below a point where the 
physical strain and other detriments of work im- 
pinge on health, family life, and full participation 
in social life, while at the same time the material 
standards of consumption rise. 

I do not know what workweek industrial and 
other workers will choose in the future. It is in- 
teresting to note that with substantially full em- 
ployment in recent years, little reduction in aver- 
age hours worked has occurred in nonagricultural 
employment in the United States. George W. 
Brooks of the Pulp, Sulphite and Paper *iill 
Workers said in a paper presented at the recent 
AFL-CIO Conference on Shorter Hours of Work ' 
that factory workers vie for overtime work at 
premium pay. Woodrow L. Ginsburg and Ralph 
Bergmann of the Rubber Workers reported that 
dual job holding is not uncommon with the 6-day, 
36-hour week in Akron rubber plants. At present, 
workers seem inclined generally to place a higher 
value on additional income than on more leisure, 
but this may not always be the case. 

Some further reduction in hours of work would 
appear inevitable. This may take various forms. 
The requirements of economical use of costly pro- 
ductive facilities will lead to much experimentation 
and variety in the work schedule. It is much more 
certain that the workyear will be reduced than 
that the workweek will be substantially shortened. 

Aside from questions of industrial safety and 
health, the government labor official may be most 


directly concerned with the impact of changing . 


hours in connection with statutory hours standards 
and administration of overtime provisions in 


minimum wages. From a social policy standpoint, 
it is obvious that shorter hours of work and the 
improved opportunity for voluntary choice of 


- working hours, as the need for income becomes less 


pressing, will minimize the role of hours regulation 
in labor legislation. On the other hand, the over- 
time penalty in the United States Fair Labor 
Standards Act may be catapulted into the center 
of political pressure in support of wage bargaining. 
From what I have already said, I foresee the time 
when share-the-work considerations ought to have 
no part in legislative policy in social insurance or 
fair labor standards. Certainly it is true, however, 
that the tendency, for some time at least, to shorter 
hours, ov for fiexibility in the length of the work- 
week or workyear, will facilitate readjustments 
occasioned by displacement and technological 
unemployment. 

Probably the most serious form that the hours 
problem may take in the future is not that of the 
workweek, or the workyear, but the hours input 
in the latter years of the individual’s life span. 
Here again I trust that the relative freedom from 
want which technological progress holds out to us, 
will permit increasing freedom of choice to work 
or not to work on the part of older workers. Un- 
less I am mistaken, there are growing signs that 
social policy in the future will not rest upon re- 
cession-oriented biases toward clearing older work- 
ers out of a glutted labor market but on freedom 
of choice to work or retire 


Occupational Skills and Satisfactions 


The current interest in the more spectacular 
aspects of automation and atomic energy develop- 
ments has focused attention on prospective changes 
in the skill content of jobs in the new technology. 
Everyone is agreed that technological change has 
revolutionary implications for traditional occupa- 
tions, and the suggestion is that this is increasingly 
true for the future. 

In the United States, at least, I think govern- 
ment labor officials have paid all too little atten- 
tion to government responsibility in shaping the 
occupational capabilities of the labor force. For 
most workers, specialized skills have been ac- 
quired through experience on the job. There has 

| Por excerpts trom Mr. Brooks’ paper, see Monthly Labor Review, No- 
Bergmann 


vember 1056 (p. 1271); and from the paper by Messrs. Ginsburg and 
(p. 1288). 
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been official support of apprenticeship, but it has 
not played the same role as in some European 
countries. Until recently, we have given little 
attention to the mechanisms by which the public 
schools fit into the training process. Our atten- 
tion now is largely centered on shortages and 
training to meet prospective requirements in the 
higher categories of scientific and technical skills. 
In this situation, Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell has initiated a Skills of the Work Force 
program to direct public and employer attention 
to conscious efforts to appraise occupational needs 
and to effectuate training. The Department’s 
occupational outlook studies and the vocational 
counseling activities of the employment service, 
together with job guidance in public schools, will 
contribute to the process of choice. But the 
means for training must be provided through 
public and employer efforts. 

Training is the link between labor supply and 
labor demand. The technological potential can 
be realized only if the labor supply in kind and 
numbers is adapted to labor requirements. In- 
dividual potentials and satisfactions, under any 
given set of technological facts, are likely to be 
maximized under such circumstances. Techno- 
logical unemployment can be minimized by a 
flexibly trained labor force capable of meeting the 
job requirements of a technology. 

Curiosity about the future leads us to wonder 
what the net effect of technological changes will 
be upon the occupational structure of the future. 
Apparently there is no consensus on this score. 
Experience to date, during the whole period of 
industrialization, suggests an enhancement of 
skills. Automation and related technological de- 
velopments substitute mechanical and other 
processes for unskilled labor. The new tech- 
nology seems to emphasize the need for higher 
and higher skills for programming and controls. 
In some situations, there is no question that re- 
sponsibility is an increasingly important factor, 
that broad training and specialized intelligence 
are required. Yet automation apparently takes 
over some of the skilled operations. Some studies 
indicate that as certain operations become fully 
automatized the amount of skill required of pro- 
duction line workers declines, and workers can 
“?Se0 ©. Richard Walmer, Workers’ Health in an Era of Automation, 


Monthly Labor Review, July 1956 (p. 819). 
* Ibid. (p. 821). 


become qualified to handle automatic operations 
with only a few days’ training. 

There wvuld thus appear to be a wide range of 
occupational opportunities open for the whole 
range of human intelligence, capabilities, and 
interests. No one can generalize, I believe, 
whether job satisfactions will be more or less than 
in the “good old days.” I suspect this will depend 
upon the individual’s status in his job situation, 
which depends upon contemporary progress in 
labor-management relations, personnel adminis- 
tration, economic policy, and social legislation. 


Protective Labor Legislation 


On balance, it appears that automatic tech- 
nology portends a lessening of occupational 
hazards and a general improvement in working 
conditions.* This is not so certain, at the present 
moment at least, with respect to extended appli- 
cation of atomic energy to general industrial uses. 
But in general, one would expect, with progressive 
improvements in real incomes and living standards, 
that working conditions would rise correspond- 
ingly. For I think this has been the natural de- 
velopment: Oppressive labor conditions have 
tended to disappear, with the supervision of the 
State to be sure, as productivity has relaxed the 
pressure of penury on the employer. Good labor 
conditions are good business, of course; and model 
establishments are a source of entrepreneurial 
pride; but as in the field of government services, 
our standards and practice rise as we have the 
economic means to finance them. 

This suggests that protective labor legislation 
may have a smaller role in the future than in the 
past. Yet our social standards will rise with 
changes in cultural perspectives. There is still a 
long way to go, and there will always be back- 
washes where the least advantaged workers need 
outside protection from employer abuses. 

Automation promises to relieve more and more 
workers from dangerous, dirty, heavy, and back- 
breaking jobs. Industrial hygienists foresee the 
elimination of a large percentage of traumatic 
injuries from lifting, handling, and unloading of 
stock, and contact with fumes and dangerous 
materials. Illustrative is the 85-percent reduction 
in hernia cases where automatic machinery was 
installed in a Ford plant, cited by Walmer.* 
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The industrial hygienists are not altogether com- 
placent. Walmer emphasizes the ‘‘danger of ca- 
tastrophic exposures due to ruptures in the lines 
or of acute exposures where maintenance work is 
involved.” * I find also considerable concern for 
emotional impacts on the worker, either because 
he may fear displacement or is subject to the need 
to adapt to new circumstances, or because he is 
worried over the responsibility which may be his 
for the operation of costly and complicated 
capital equipment. 

But the experts leave me with some apprehen- 
sions when they detail the risks of radiation and 
the use of new, dangerous materials connected 
with the industrial applications of atomic energy. 
Here government labor officials are confronted 
with new problems, or variations of old problems, 
in safety standards and workmen’s compensation. 

We do not know the scope or the immediacy of 
large-scale industrial atomic developments. But 
in the United States, we know the traditional 
workmen’s compensation systems are ill equipped 
to deal with emerging risks and problems of ad- 
judication and compensation. The second-injury 
problem is made more complicated; the question 
of causal relationship more baffling; and time 
limitations on filing more impracticable. So- 
called schedule type of coverage limited to specific 
occupational diseases is patently inadequate. 
Adequate compensation may be more and more 
costly and never adequate. For, according to 
medical authorities, radiation diseases may have 
periods of latency extending up to 30, 40, 50 years. 
There may be types of radiation illnesses not yet 
known. So little is known about radiation injury 
(and exposure from many sources if cumulative) 
that determination of causal connection is even 
more difficult than in ordinary circumstances. 

In the future, labor departments will need staff 
to aid in code drafting in the atomic energy field, 


in training of radiological safety personnel, and in 
preparation of technical materials for educational 
and safety purposes. It is suggested that it may 
be necessary to organize, in cooperation with 
governmental health agencies, a system of indi- 
vidual radiation exposure records covering indus- 
trial, medical, and dental exposure. Workmen’s 
compensation will need to be extended to meet the 
new risks and the new problems of administration. 
Particularized standards will need to be developed 
with respect to hours of work, overtime, perhaps 
rotating shifts or sabbaticals, and suitability of 
employment by age, for radiation dangers are 
aggravated by continuity and length of exposure 
and are more serious among the young than the 
old. 

Thus, I am sure protective labor legislation is 
not a passing need in the early stages of industrial- 
ization. But it does need reappraisal and adapta- 
tion to the needs of the times if it is to maintain 
its relevancy to the welfare of workers in a rapidly 
changing society. Our problems, however, are not 
all in the future. In the United States and in 
Canada, there are areas which have been little 
affected by modern industrialization. Our work- 
ing conditions and living conditions still are gen- 
erally low, compared with the promise of modern 
technology. We are at the threshold of a period 
of great economic growth and change, as indicated 
by the burst of capital expenditures for expansion 
and modernization of equipment. 

I think it important to bear in mind that our 
problems may be somewhat different than in the 
past, that old approaches may not be the most 
appropriate ones. Government labor officials 
have a personal responsibility to see that labor 
legislation is realistic and its administration effi- 
cient for the needs of workers in an industrialized 
society. 

‘Ibid. 
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Occupational Wage Relationships 
in 17 Labor Markets, 1955-56 


SKILL DIFFERENTIALS have remained largely un- 
changed in the past 3 years, according to surveys 
of occupational earnings and related provisions 
made by the U. S. Department of Labor’s Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in 17 major labor markets in 
the winter of 1955-56. This analysis—the fourth 
in a series based on these surveys ‘—not only 
compares the current relative pay positions of 
plant and office occupations among establishments 
in 6 broad industry divisions in manufacturing 
and nonmanufacturing, but also discusses the 
factors which have contributed to the narrowing 
of skill differentials in the past 50 years. 


Long-Term Trends 


Earlier Bureau studies on occupational wage 
relationships have noted a narrowing of pay 
differentials for skilled workers from 105 percent 
of the unskilled worker’s rate in 1907 to 37 percent 
in 1953.2 Skill differentials in the past have 
tended to narrow during periods of high employ- 
ment and to widen during periods of substantial 
unemployment. The Bureau’s study of 1953 
indicated that the tendency for occupational wage 
differentials to narrow had slowed down and that 
the problem of maintaining skill differentials was 
being increasingly recognized in labor-manage- 
ment negotiations. A recent analysis of wage 
settlements made by the Bureau indicated that 
about a third of the settlements, covering 40 
percent of workers involved, specifically dealt 
with the maintenance of skill differentials.’ 

Historically, some of the more important 
factors contributing to the compression in wage 
structures may be clearly discerned, such as the 
effects of the restriction of immigration after 
World War I and the rising educational level of 
the working population. Technological change 
has tended, in a sense, to make the unskilled 
worker obsolete; for example, the janitor now is 
often expected to operate scrubbing machines, 
polishers, etc., which raise his output and call for 
increased abilities over the “broom pusher.” The 
spread of trade union organizations and the 
dominance of inflationary tendencies in the past 
decade and a half have also played a conspicuous 


role in the widespread practice of adjusting wages 
in terms of uniform cents-per-hour amounts. 
Also, in some industries, rising statutory minimum 
wage standards have probably played a role. 
The aforementioned factors contributing to a 
compression in wage differentials together with 
the increasing complexity of the wage structure 
may also have been partly responsible for the 
adoption of formalized wage structures by man- 
agement. The majority of establishments in 
American industry have adopted some type of 
formal wage structure providing a single rate or 
a stated range of rates for each job classification 


.they employ.‘ The formalization of wage struc- 


tures reflects the high degree of specialization to 
be found in today’s work force and the growth 


of labor-management agreement coverage. An 
additional contributing factor undoubtedly has 
been the Federal Government’s wage stabiliza- 
tion program during 2 periods within the last 15 
years. 

Many establishments, particularly in manufac- 
turing, have established the relative position of 
each job in the pay structure through some system 
of job evaluation. Some systems use very simple 
procedures but others give consideration to specific 
job factors such as skill, training, educational re- 
quirements, physical effort, and responsibility. 
The most popular system of job evaluation is the 
“point” method. After a range of possible points 
is set for every factor to be considered, each job is 


1 For the first 3 articles in the series, see Earnings and Wage Differentials 
in 17 Labor Markets, 1955-56, Monthly Labor Review, September 1956 (p. 
1040); and Supplementary Wage Provisions in 17 Labor Markets, 1955-56, 
and Scheduled Workweeks and Shift Differentials in 17 Labor Markets, 
Monthly Labor Review, November 1956 (pp. 1281 and 1295, respectively) . 
Additional data are contained in BLS Bull. 1188. 

The surveys in the 17 areas were made bet ween. October 1955 and April 1956. 
Metropolitan areas were covered except in Newark-Jersey City (Essex, 
Hudson, and Union Counties, N. J.), New York City (the 5 Boroughs), 
Philadelphia (Philadelphia and Delaware Counties, Pa., and Camden 
County, N. J.), and Chicago (Cook County). Major industry divisions 
within the scope of the surveys were manufacturing: transportation (except 
railroads), communication, and other public utilities; wholesale trade: retail 
trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; and services (selected industries) . 
Separate data for the industry divisions surveyed are provided where feasi- 
ble. The minimu™ establishment size was 51 workers tn each of the 6 in- 
dustry divisions surveyed, except that in 8 of the larger areas, the minimum 
in manufacturing, public utilities, and retail trade was 101 workers. The 
construction and extractive industries and Government-operated establish- 
ments were excluded. The 4,000 firms studied, employing 3} million 
workers, were selected to represent 21,000 firms within the scope of the stu¢ies 
with a total employment of 7 million in the 17 areas. 

See Occupational Wage Relationships in Manufacturing, Monthly 
Labor Review, November 1953 (p. 1171), and Occupational Wage Differen- 
tials, 1907 to 1947, Monthly Labor Review, August 1948 (p. 127). 

Current Wage Developments, February 1, 1956. 

4 See Wage Formalization in Major Labor Markets, 1951-52, Monthly 
Labor Review, January 1953 (p. 22). 
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evaluated against the point scale, and the factor 
point values totaled to provide the basis for estab- 
lishing the relationship among jobs in the wage 
structure. 

In pricing jobs, consideration is commonly given 
to wage levels and pay relationships among jobs 
as they exist in other establishments. Occupa- 
tional wage surveys, conducted by individual em- 
ployers, employer orgenizations, and the Bureau 
of Labor Statisties, provide check points for this 
purpose. 

Occupational averages in such surveys are gen- 
erally obtained from retes of pay that usually differ 
among industries and among establishments in the 
same industry. Occupational pay relationships, 
based on average occupational earnings by indus- 
try and community, sometimes fail to indicate ac- 


TaBLe 1.—Occupational average hourly earnings as percentages 


curately the wage spread or differentials main- 
tained among jobs in individual establishments. 
For example, & wage survey in an area or industry 
may show somewhat higher average earnings for 
job A than for job B. An examination of pay 
relationships within individual plants, however, - 
may reveal that in most plants with most job 
classifications the rate for job B equals or exceeds 
the rate for job A. This apparent anomaly may 
result from the fact that job A occurs more often _ 
in high paying establishments or industries, while 
job B is found in all industries or in lower paying 
industries. Thus, for some research needs, analysis 
of wage relationships within individual establish- 
ments may be more appropriate. The Bureau’s 
community wage surveys provide a source of data 
for such a study. 
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TaBLE 1.—Occupational average hourly earnings as percentages 
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For the purpose of measuring occupational wage 
relationships in this analysis, the earnings of 
workers in each job surveyed within an establish- 
ment were related to the earnings of the janitor 
classification in that establishment; i. e., with 
earnings in an unskilled job found in a majority 
of the establishments surveyed.’ Since the com- 
parisons were made only in establishments that 
employed men janitors and workers in at least one 
of the other jobs used in the study, the number of 
establishments involved varied somewhat for 


5 Approximately three-fourths of the over 4,000 establishments in the 1956 


between. 

¢ The approximate wage relationship bet ween any two occupations studied 
in this analysis may beobtained by h tage change b 
the indexes shown for the occupations. 





iputing Pp ARE COANE 


408851—56——-4 


Norg.—Dashes indicate insufficient data to warrant presentation. 


different occupations. This procedure, adopted in 
the Bureau’s study of occupational wage relation- 
ships in 1953, results in a series of indexes of occu- 
pational earnings for each establishment, which 
express the earnings for each job as a percentage 
of the average hourly earnings of men janitors. 
The indexes for each occupation were then arrayed 
for all of the establishments in which the occupa- 
tion was found. To obtain a basis of comparison 
for each area and industry division, the median or 
midpoint in the array of establishment indexes for 
the same occupation was selected.* 

The 1953 study was limited to selected plant 
occupations in the manufacturing and public util- 
ities industries. The present study, however, ex- 
tends the analysis to other industry groups and 


‘presents some observations on pay relationships 


between office and manual jobs. 
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Job Differentials, 1955-56 


Plant Jobs. Tool and die makers, who received the 
highest average earnings of the manual workers 
studied, averaged 56 percent above the janitor 
rate, in the 17 labor markets combined, as table 1 
shows. The median wage differentials for other 
skilled maintenance workers ranged from 36 per- 
cent for painters and millwrights to 48 percent 
for plumbers. Median differentials for mainte- 
nance carpenters, machinists, and electricians were 
42, 45, and 46 percent, respectively. 


Among the custodial and material movement 
jobs studied, laborers and guards averaged 6 and 
8 percent more, respectively, than janitors; truck- 
drivers from 19 to 32 percent more, depending on 
type of truck; order fillers, 11 percent more. Ship- 
ping clerks held a position in the wage scale higher 
than receiving clerks (26 as.compared with 21 
percent above the janitor rate). 

Watchmen averaged 1 percent more than jani- 
tors. Pay for women janitors and elevator oper- 
ators was 8 and 7 percent below men janitors, 
respectively. 

As might be expected, the smallest dispersion 
among establishments in the relative position of 
individual jobs, as measured by the middle range’ 
in an array, was found among the lower paid jobs 
such as elevator operators, watchmen, guards, 
laborers, and packers. (See table 2.) Greatest 
dispersion among establishments was found in the 
higher paid jobs and particularly those which 
varied from establishment to establishment in skill 
or responsibility requirements, such as stationary 
engineers, carpenters, and painters. 

As table 3 shows, there was less dispersion among 
manufacturing establishments in the occupational 
pay relatives than among nonmanufacturing. 

Skill differentials in nonmanufacturing estab- 
lishments were almost invariably greater than in 
manufacturing. The only exceptions among the 
manual jobs studied were the three women’s occu- 
pations and men elevator operators and watchmen, 
which were nearer to the janitor average in manu- 
facturing plants. Among the skilled maintenance 
jobs, the differentials in nonmanufacturing were 
generally 10 to 20 points greater than in manu- 
facturing, and among other maintenance jobs, 
generally 5 to 10 points higher. It should be 
pointed out that although skill differentials were 
greater in nonmanufacturing, the actual levels of 
wages were generally higher in manufacturing, 
especially for the unskilled occupations.* The 
fact should be emphasized that most of the manual 
jobs studied are found much more frequently in 
manufacturing than in nonmanufacturing in- 
dustries. 

Among the nonmanufacturing industries, the 
largest differentials were found in the retail trade 
and services divisions, in that order. Differentials 

1 The middle range as used here is the central part of the array of percent- 
ages, excluding the upper and lower fourths of the establishments, 


*See Earnings and Wage Differentials in 17 Labor Markets, 1055-56, 
op. cit. 
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in wholesale trade and public utilities were also 
generally larger than in manufacturing but usually 
by only a few points. 

The 1953 study showed that the size of the 
establishment in terms of employment had no 
consistent effect on skill differentials. Consider- 
able variation in skill differentials was noted, 
however, among manufacturing industries. Larger 
than average skill differentials were found in the 
newspaper, malt liquor, paperboard container, 
and basic steel industries. Industries with com- 
paratively narrow differentials were industrial 
chemicals, paper, automobiles, and petroleum re- 
fining. Manufacturing industries with the least 
variation in pay differentials for the same job 
among establishments, as measured by the nar- 
rowness of the middle range, were automobiles, 
meatpacking, and cotton textiles. Widest ranges 
were found in the malt liquor, newspaper, and 
drug and medicine industries. Although these 
comparisons were not undertaken in this current 
study, it is believed that this basic pattern re- 


mains largely unchanged. 


Office Jobs. This study permits some appraisal 
of the position of office workers as compared with 
plant workers in the pay structure. Over a period 
of years, the relative position of office employees 
appears to have deteriorated. This deterioration 
has been attributed principally to (1) the higher 
proportion of the working population in competi- 
tion for clerical work; and (2) the low incidence of 
unionization among clerical employees.’ The rel- 
ative pay position of clerical workers clearly has 
also been affected by most of the factors, cited 
earlier, that have influenced the position of manual 
workers. 

The office worker, even in the more routine jobs, 
formerly received not only higher pay on the 
average than the unskilled plant worker but also 
tended to receive more in the way of benefits. 
Recent surveys show that in some areas the pro- 
portion of plant workers receiving certain fringe 
benefits actually exceeds the proportion of office 
workers receiving such benefits.” 

Only one of the men’s office jobs studied was 
paid comparably to skilled maintenance workers. 


*See Robert EK. Burns, The Comparative Economic Position of Manual 
and White Collar Employees. (Js Journal of Business, University of 
Chicago, October 1954, pp. 257-267.) See also, White-Collar Employment 
and Income, Monthly Labor Review, July 1056 (p. 401). 

See Supplementary Wage Provisions in 17 Labor Markets, op. cit. 


Accounting clerks (class A) averaged 37 percent 
above the janitor rate—about the same amount 
as painters, automotive mechanics, and pipefitters 
(table 1). Men payroll clerks and tabulating- 
machine operators generally ranked with drivers 
of light and medium trucks and firemen, along 
with women secretaries and accounting clerks 
(class A). The latter two jobs were the only 
women’s jobs that averaged ss much as 25 per- 
cent above men janitor rates. 

Stenographers shared the same comparative 
position with material handling laborers. Typist 
(class A), and comptometer operators were paid 
about the same as watchmen and janitors. Rou- 
tine copy typists (class B) and duplicating-machine 
operators’ pay ranked slightly below that for 
women elevator operators and janitresses. Over 
half of the medians for the women’s jobs studied 
fell in the range of from 99 to 105 percent of the 
janitor rate. 

TaB.Le 3.—Relative pay positions for selected manufacturing 


and nonmanufacturing occupations, in 17 labor markets 
combined, winter 1955-56 


{Pay for men janitors= 100} 
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The differentials in manufacturing industries for 
office workers were consistently lower than those 
in each of the nonmanufacturing industry divi- 
sions. Among the nonmanufacturing divisions, 
the highest differentials for office workers were 
generally found in the services division, followed 
by finance and retail trade. 

For six of the office jobs studied, separate data 
were obtained for men and women. The differ- 
entials for the men’s jobs were typically 10 to 20 
percentage points higher than those for the same 


classifications of women. The only exception 
was for the office boys’ and office girls’ classifica- 
tion. Both were nearly 20 percent below the 
janitor rate, and the girls’ differential was often 
narrower than the boys’. Among the factors that 
may influence the indicated pay position of men 
and women in the same job classification are 
differences in length of service or experience, pos- 
sible variations in duties and responsibilities, as 
well as differences in the establishments where 
they are employed. 


TaBLe 4.—Oceupational average hourly earnings as ——_ of pay for men janitors ' in 17 labor market areas, winter 
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Regional Patterns. The average skill differentials 
for plant workers in the 17 labor markets studied 
did not vary greatly from one region to another 
except in the South, where they were much greater 
than elsewhere. (See table 4.) A comparison of 
average hourly earnings by occupation indicates 
that the larger differential is traceable to the lower 
rates paid to unskilled workers in southern areas. 
Skilled workers in the South were paid rates that 
compare favorably with those paid for jobs in some 
of the northern areas. 


Notg.—Dashes indicate insufficient data to warrant presentation. 


Smallest differentials were most often found in 
the Far West areas for skilled maintenance 
jobs. Differentials in the custodial and material 
movement jobs were fairly uniform in all areas, 
except for the semiclerical-type jobs such as ship- 
ping and receiving clerks, which were generally 
higher. In these categories, the southern areas 
again had the greatest differential. 

The median differentials for office workers in 
areas outside the South were fairly close to the 
medians for the 17 areas combined. The southern 
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area differentials were consistently larger, with 
the highest differentials found in New Orleans and 
the next highest generally in Dallas. 

Smallest differentials for office work were found 
in the Milwaukee and Minneapolis-St. Paul areas, 
followed closely by San Francisco and Portland. 
Other areas with relatively small differentials for 
office work were Detroit and Newark—Jersey City. 
The only cities outside of the South with differen- 
tials above average were the New York City and 
Denver areas. The other areas, Providence, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, and Los Angeles— 
Long Beach generally had differentials very close 
to the 17-area medians. 


No consistent relationship was found between 
area wage levels for plant or office workers and the 
size of skill differentials. Providence, with the 
lowest general wage level of the 13 areas outside 
of the South, had among the smallest differentials. 
The southern areas, all relatively low in terms of 
general wage level, had the largest differentials. 
San Francisco—Oakland and Detroit, both high- 
wage areas, had relatively small differentials, while 
Los Angeles and Chicago, which also rank among 
the high-wage areas, had only average differentials. 


—James F. WaLKER 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 





On a comparison of the prices of labor in [the United States] with 
those of Great Britain, we perceive that although the wage of common 


labor is much higher here, yet that of the artificer is not. 


Here the 


demand for labor is chiefly agricultural and the wages seem to be 


regulated by it. 


There the mechanic arts afford so much employment 


that the demand for every species of skill and ingenuity is constant 
and high. Hence it happens that we can satisfy our artists with 
wages very little above the common labor of the country, while those 
who come from Europe will not work without a much greater price. 


—Manuscript letter of George Cabot, pioneer textile manufacturer, Sep- 
tember 6, 1791, in Hamilton Papers, Library of Congress. 
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Import of the AFL-CIO Merger 
for Management 


Eprror’s Nore.— The following article was excerpted 
from a paper presented on October 5, 1956, by 
Carroll R. Daugherty, Chairman, Department 
of Business Economics, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, at the Ninth Annual Fall Conference of the 
Associated Industries of Cleveland. Suspen- 
sion marks to denote unused portions have been 
omitted for easier reading; the first half of the 
paper, which dealt with internal Federation 
developments, is not covered. 


Economic Implications 


Wuat are some of the short- and long-run implica- 
tions of [the merger of the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions] for management and collective bargaining? 
Let’s first consider the question of labor monopoly.' 

[To say that unions stand somewhere in between 
the extremes of sheer atomism and pure monopoly] 
does not completely dispose of the monopoly 
question. First, like corporations, unions differ 
among themselves in the degree of control they 
exercise over their sides of markets. Some labor 
organizations, for example the skilled building- 
trades unions, possess virtually complete control. 
Other unions, for example in textiles or shoes, 
have very imperfect control of their markets. 
They have rivals with completely overlapping 
jurisdictional claims; there are numerous import- 
ant areas of nonunionism; and they often find it 
difficult to obtain even union shops in some of the 
plants where they are recognized. 

Second, monopoly or a degree of monopoly on 
one side of a market, e. g., selling, is really nothing 
absolute; it is in fact meaningless except when it is 
related to the degree of monopoly or atomism that 
exists on the opposite side of the market, e. g., 
buying. Thus, even a weak union might be 
stronger than any one employer with which it 
dealt if the employers in the market were numer- 
ous, small, and disorganized. And a strong 
national union, say in basic steel, could be more 
monopolistic than any one of a few giant corpora- 
tions with which it dealt if the latter did not act 


or bargain as a group. 


Third, the really fundamental question about 
the possible monopolistic effects of the merger is 
not, Is it a monopoly, or will it become a monopoly? 
It is, Does it or will it move us farther away from 
economic and political atomism than we were 
before the AFL and CIO got together? 

I think that the answer to this question has 
to be “yes.” If itis true that the proposed merger 
between Bethlehem and Youngstown would have 
reduced competition and increased the degree of 
monopoly in basic steel because buyers of steel 
would have had fewer alternative sources, then it 
follows that the mergers of total-overlap rival 
unions under the encouragement of the new 
Federation will reduce competition and raise the 
degree of monopoly in the selling of labor services 
because employers will have fewer alternative 
sources of labor supply. Interunion rivalry will 
have been reduced or eliminated; nonunion plants 
will tend to be less difficult to organize and union- 
shop agreements easier to obtain. 

[But] remember that this monopoly conclusion 
had to do with particular unions rather than with 
the AFL-CIO as such. The Federation provides 
places, procedures, and encouragement under 
which higher degrees of particular-union monopoly 
can be planned and developed, but the various 
national unions have autonomy and guard it 
zealously. 

{[Moreover,] competition can have unpleasant 
characteristics and consequences—{in industry, 
for example,; cutthroat competition or unfair com- 
petition. Interunion rivalry or competition can 
have unpleasant effects too. Many employers 
will hate to see the latter kind of competition pass 
away, because it enabled them to play one union 
against its rival, but many other employers will 
bless the name of merger because they and their 
employees were always being caught, with never 
a moment’s stability, between the exaggerated 
demands and claims of rival organizing drives. 

But let’s suppose that most of you, on balance, 
don’t like the probability of greater degrees of 
union monopoly. What’s to be done about it? 
Consider first the economic or collective bargain- 
ing side. Do you wish government to step in and 
forbid the m of rival unions? Or, whether 
or not there is rivalry between two or more na- 


1 For an earlier discussion of monopoly and organized labor, see The 
Monopolistic Power of Labor Unions, Monthly Labor Review, February 
1956 (p. 161). 
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tional unions, do you wish government to break up 

the nationals into independent local plant unions? 

Or do you just wish government to forbid industry- 
id ‘ning? 


A prohibition of merger between two rival 
unions of complete overlap would seem to be con- 
sistent with forbidding the merger of Youngs- 
town and Bethlehem, but the latter was aimed at 
protecting the consumer from a possible increase 
in steel pri¢es and from a possible restriction of 
steel capacity and output. Would a prohibition 
of union mergers accomplish the same result? 
Isn’t it true that usually, under conditions of rival 
unionism, each union is less responsible and each 
union makes more exaggerated demands than one 
responsible union covering the whole field? Isn’t 
management and the consumer better off under the 
latter situation? 

Next, do you want to get government in a big 
way into the business of breaking up large eco- 
nomic organizations into their constituent units? 
Do you wish to establish the principle of denying 
rather than encouraging freedom of association? 
If you do, many of you who have subsidiaries or 
who are multiplant corporations are as likely to 
be carved up as are national unions. Do you 
have any idea how big you would make govern- 
ment if it tried to police a general breakup move- 
ment? 

Do you really wish government to prohibit 
industrywide bargaining? Do you want to de- 
prive employers’ groups, in industries like pottery, 
coal, and clothing, of the stabilizing benefits of 
marketwide relationships with their unions? Do 
you wish to encourage the practice of whipsawing, 
whereunder a strong national union plays one 
employer off against another? 

None of the three measures discussed above 
offers the right way to deal with greater degrees of 
monopoly among national unions. The best way 
is one consistent with the democratic principles of 
freedom of association and free, private decision- 
making. The best way is for employers to get 
together on their sides of their markets in order to 
meet the union on equal terms—true marketwide 


Baldly stated, [this] proposal means meeting 
more monopoly with still more monopoly. I am 
a firm believer in the principle of countervailing 
power. I believe that it is good for the country for 
the organized economic or political power of one 


group to be balanced by the power of some other 
group on the other side of the market or political 
fence, with government watching carefully to en- 
force a few, simple rules of fair play and to protect 
the public from possible collusion between the 
groups. Certain mathematical economists of a 
few decades ago succeeded in demonstrating that 
the same beneficial social results could be obtained 
by bargaining between equally matched organized 
groups as would be obtained if there were complete 
atomism, i. e., no degrees of monopoly ai all, on 
both sides of the markets. 

But won’t the encouragement of marketwide 
bargaining lead to periodic industrywide strikes 
or lockouts, with resulting inconveniences to con- 
sumers and threats to national well-being? Isn’t 
it much worse for the country when a whole in- 
dustry goes down than when just one company 
does? The point-blank answer to this question is 
of course “yes.” But I wish to make a few 
qualifying points: First, no one has yet demon- 
strated [conclusively] that, save in wartime and 
in a very few industries like public utilities, rail-— 
roads, certain trucking, and perhaps coal and’ 
petroleum, industrywide stoppages ' upset the 
country. ‘Second, the right to strike 'and to lock 
out is fundamental i in a free economy and is a vital, 
necessary part of free collective bargaining. 
Third, in the few industries mentioned above, 
where the social benefit of preserving the right to 
strike would be outweighed by the damage to the 
public, government will have to devise some 
means, better than it now has, for minimizing 
stoppages. Fourth, in all sorts of industries I 
should hope that marketwide bargaining would 
develop the cooperative kind of union-management 
relationship that I shall mention a little later on. 


Political Implications 


{Concerning the merger’s potential political 
effects,] as with the economic or collective bargain- 
ing side, the really meaningful question is, Will 
the degree of political “monopoly” be greater 
under the new Federation than it was when the 
labor movement was split? 

I think the answer is ‘Yes, but not a whole 
lot.” In favor of # higher degree is the likelihood 
of much more agreement on what candidates for 
government office are to be supported. [After 
all State labor organizations have merged,] the 
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worst that can happen is failure to agree on any 
slate because of rivalry among contending labor 
bosses. Also, organized labor will be considerably 
more potent in the lobbying end of politics. 
There will be more agreement on what to lobby 
for, more effective presentation of labor’s views 
to legislative and administrative agencies. 

_ Against a much higher degree of political power 
are the makeup of the two major political parties, 
the makeup of the electorate (including union 
members), and the free, secret ballot system of 
the country. Each of the two parties can and 
does appeal to members of virtually all classes 
and groups of voters. I suppose that a fairly 
substantial majority of union members does 
‘just naturally” vote Democratic, just as a sub- 
stantial majority of [businessmen] vote Republi- 
can, but some |businessmen] and many of labor 
lean the other way or at least are independent 
voters. At the meeting of the AFL-CIO Ex- 
ecutive Council in August, 8 out of 22 labor 
leaders voted against endorsing either presidential 
candidate and 5 voted against endorsing Steven- 
son. . Another political element in America is the 
laziness of voters. Unless things are really 
critical and issues sharply drawn, many voters 
have to be pushed toward the polls. But when a 


man does get into a voting booth and pulls the 


curtain shut, he is alone. In that privacy, no 
one is going to tell him how to vote. 

Out of these facts come four points: (1) COPE 
{the AFL-CIO Committee on Political Education] 
will have little chance of changing the votes of 
those labor leaders and union members who are 
set in their political habits; (2) COPE may be 
able to influence those who are truly independent; 
(3) COPE may be able to get out more of the 
vote than its predecessors could; and (4) COPE 
will be as helpless as the Jowliest ward heeler in 
the face of secret voting. 

But let’s suppose that the new Federation will 
be much more powerful politically than its pred- 
ecessors. In my judgment that possibility need 
not make employers quail. It is possible for em- 
ployers to organize successfully for political action. 
I believe that political balance among organized 
groups is good for a municipality, a State, and 
the Nation. 


3 For summaries of some of these case studies, see Monthly Labor Review, 
December 1048 (p. 626), May 1949 (p. 542), January 1954 (p. 16), and February 
1954 (p. 170). 


Implications for Management 


In closing, I should like to try to bring the 
collective bargaining and the political portions 
of this discussion together. Let’s ask the ques- 
tion, Why does labor engage in political action? 
Because labor thinks it can get from government 
certain things that employers are either unable 
or unwilling to give in collective bargaining? 
More fundamentally, because labor suspects that 
employers are basically unfriendly and that it is 
therefore necessary to have a friendly government? 

If these questions are answered affirmatively, 
it would seem to follow that the better relations 
are between unions and management at the bar- 
gaining table and in the settlement of grievances, 
the less will labor turn to political action. 

What are the essential requirements of good 
union-management relations? Does the employer 
have to give his union everything it asks for in 
order to prevent it from running to [the govern- 
ment]? Not at all. Have you read the case 
studies published by the National Planning Associ- 
ation on causes of industrial peace,* for example, 
those on Crown Zellerbach and Libbey-Owens- 
Ford? Have you learned what has been happen- 
ing in the last couple of years at Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass, Armour, and International Harvester? 
The substance of these experiences can be sum- 
marized somewhat as follows: First, the respon- 
sible executives (including top management) must 
convince the union leadership and membership 
that the company is not out to undermine or 
weaken the union. Second, if management wishes 
employees and union to be sympathetic and con- 
structively responsive to its needs and problems, 
it must demonstrate that it has the same attitude 
toward the needs and problems of the union as 
an entity and the members as human beings. 
Third, if these attitudes are established, manage- 
ment, when it has to, can say ‘“‘no’’ and be believed 
and respected. 

It is the fact that more and more corporate 
executives and supervisors are coming to adopt 
and act on these attitudes that leads me to con- 
clude that the merger of the AFL and the CIO 
presents no serious threat to management or to 
the American way of life. It is that fact that 
has led me to believe that American management 
is by far the most adaptable and progressive 
the world has ever seen. 
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Earnings in Fertilizer 
Plants in April 1956 


Frertitizer manufacturing producticu workers 
averaged $1.34 an hour, exclusive of premium pay, 
in April 1956, according to a survey conducted 
by the U. S. Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Three-fourths of the 28,300 
production workers within the scope of the study 
were employed in the Southeast, Border, and 
Great Lakes regions, where averages of $1.12, 
$1.31, and $1.61, respectively, were recorded.' 

The 1,800 nensupervisory office workers aver- 
aged $1.49 an hour, and regional averages ranged 
from $1.40 in the Southeast to $1.61 and $1.63 for 
the Great Lakes and Pacific Coast, respectively. 

Individual earnings of production workers 
were typically within a narrow range in each 
region. The employment of large proportions of 
workers in unskilled jobs and the extensive use of 
the time-rate system of wage payment contributed 
to this concentration. The Federal minimum 
wage of $1 which became effective March 1, 1956, 
was an added factor in the Southeast, Southwest, 
and Border regions,? where 36, 25, and 15 percent, 
respectively, of the workers were earning $1 an 
hour at the time of the survey. 

Among the occupational groups studied sepa- 
rately, average hourly earnings ranged from $1.16 
for watchmen and $1.17 for bag sewers (machine) 
to $1.84 for maintenance mechanics and $1.87 for 
maintenance carpenters. Material handling la- 
borers, who accounted for a third of the production 
workers covered by the study, averaged $1.22 an 
hour. 

The large majority of the production workers 
received various supplemental benefits, such as 
paid vacations, holidays, and health and insurance 
benefits. About half of the workers were in estab- 
lishments providing pension benefits in addition to 
social security. 


Industry Characteristics 

Although there are some fertilizer plants in 
nearly all sections of the country, the industry is 
concentrated in or near agricultural areas where 
the product demand is greatest. The Southeast 
region employed more than two-fifths of the work- 


ers within the scope of the survey. Approximately 
a fifth were employed in the Great Lakes region 
and a tenth .o the Border States. Total employ- 
ment in April 1956 was about the same as in 1950, 
when the last previous study was conducted by the 
Bureau,? but some regional changes occurred. 
Employment in the Great Lakes region increased 
by afourth during the 6-year period, while decreases 
of nearly a third were recorded in the Border 
States and Middle Atlantic region. There was 
virtually no change in the Southeast region. 

Traditionally seasonal, employment in the 
fertilizer industry is highest during the months 
just before the planting season and lowest in the 
late summer. 

Three different types of establishments com- 
prise the industry. Complete or integrated ferti- 
lizer establishments manufacture acid for use in 
the production of superphosphate which is com- 
bined with other fertilizer materials. Super- 
phosphate establishments purchase acids from 
which superphosphates and finished fertilizers are 
made. Mixing establishments purchase all in- 
gredients including superphosphates and perform 
only mixing operations. Industrywide, employ- 
ment was fairly evenly divided among these differ- 
ent types of establishments. This relationship, 
however, was not consistent among the regions. 
(See table 1.) 

Establishments with labor-management agree- 
ments covering a majority of their workers ac- 
counted for three-fifths of the production workers 
in the industry. Regionally, these proportions 
were two-fifths in the Middle West and Pacific 
regions, one-half in the Southeast, and approxi- 
mately two-thirds in the remaining regions. 


1 The survey included establishments employing 8 or more workers and 
primarily engaged in manufacturing mixed fertilizers. Establishments 
primarily engaged in the merchandising of fertilizer materials in the natural 
state and in mining and grinding of phosphate rock and potash were excluded. 

The regions used in the study include: Middle Atlentic —New Jersey, New 
York, and Pennsylvania; Forder Stetes—Delaware, District of Columbia, 


2 See Wage Structure: Fertilizer Manufacturing, April 1956, BLS Report 

111, for a more comprehensive report on the study, including an enalysis of 
the effects of the Federal minimum wage. 

Oc due te-Sude Sein Wess Mie ex Petiteas tebe, Monthly 

Labor Review, January 1951 (p. 33); and Wage Structure: Fertilizer, 1949 

end 2000, Series 9/290. 77, 
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days, end late shifts. stad 
4 Includes data for regions in addition to those shown separately. 


Men accounted for all but about 1 percent of 
the production workers in the industry. Nearly 
two-thirds of the office workers covered by the 
study were women. 

Incentive methods of wage payment were infre- 
quently reported among the establishments studied. 
Fewer than 3 percent of the production workers 
were paid on this basis. 


Average Hourly Earnings 


The 28,300 production workers within the scope 
of the survey averaged $1.34 an hour in April 
1956—an increase of almost 40 percent since 1950. 
The 12,300 workers in the Southeast averaged 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


$1.12 an hour—19 cents below the average for the 
Border States and 32 cents below the average for 
the Southwest region. The highest average was 
recorded in the Great Lakes region ($1.61). 
Production workers in complete (integrated) fer- 
tilizer establishments averaged $1.46 an hour, na- 
tionally—6 cents higher than workers employed 
in superphosphate establishments, and 30 cents 
more than those in establishments performing only 
mixing operations. This general relationship in 
earnings, which was fairly consistent among the 
numerically important regions studied, is largely 
due to differences in occupational staffing patterns. 
Complete fertilizer establishments which manu- 
facture acids and superphosphates employ the 
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largest proportion of skilled and semiskilled work- 
ers, with mixing establishments employing the 
smallest proportion. 

Establishments reported as engaged in inter- 
state commerce accounted for four-fifths of the 
production workers in the industry. Workers in 
these establishments everaged considerably more 
than workers in establishments limited to intra- 
state commerce in eech of the regions studied 
separately, except in the Great Lakes and Middle 
West regions where wage advantages of 4 cents 
and 7 cents an hour, respectively, were recorded. 
The large differences recorded in other regions re- 
flect, at least in part, a heavier concentration of 
low-wage mixing plants among those establish- 
ments reported only in intrastate commerce. 

Earnings dita of production workers were also 
tabulated acco: ding to size of establishment, size of 
community, and union contract coverage. Earn- 
ings tended te be higher in the larger establish- 
ments, the larger communities, and in establish- 
ments having labor-management contracts cover- 
ing wages of production workers. Because of the 


Nors.—Because of rounding, sums of individual items do not necessarily 
equal 100. 


interrelationship of these factors, however, their 
exact influence on the level of wages cannot be 
determined. 

The 1,800 office workers covered by the study 
averaged $1.49. Regional differences in wage levels 
were not as pronounced for this group of workers 
as for production workers. Lowest earnings were 
recorded in the Southeast region where office work- 
ers averaged $1.40 an hour—23 cents below the 
high average of $1.63 on the Pacific Coast. 

Earnings below $1 an hour were reported for 
relatively small numbers of production workers in 
only three regions—the Border States, Southeast, 
and Southwest. Virtually all of these workers 
were employed in establishments reported to be 
engaged in intrastate commerce and thus not sub- 
ject to the Federal minimum wage. Compara- 
tively large proportions of workers in each of the 
above regions earned exactly $1 an hour—15 per- 
cent in the Border States, 25 percent in the South- 
west, and 36 percent in the Southeast region. Five 
percent of the workers in the industry earned $2 
or more an hour. (See table 2.) 
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Occupational Earnings 


Among the 18 occupational groups studied 
separately, industry averages ranged from $1.16 
an hour for watchmen and $1.17 for bag sewers 
(machine) to $1.84 for maintenance mechanics and 
$1.87 for carpenters (table 3). Material handling 
laborers, accounting for a third of the production 
workers covered by the study, averaged $1.22 an 
hour on a nationwide basis. Chambermen and 
millers averaged $1.47 an hour; burnermen, $1.48; 
and superphosphate mixers, $1.50. 

Regionally, occupational averages were gen- 
erally highest in the Great Lakes and Pacific 
regions and lowest in the Southeast. 


Establishment Practices 


Data were also obtained in the survey on certain 
establishment practices: minimum wage rates; 
work schedules; and such supplementary benefits 
as vacation pay, retirement plans, life insurance, 
sickness and accident insurance, and hospitaliza- 
tion and surgical benefits. 


Minimum Rates.‘ The $1 Federal statutory mini- 


mum served as the lowest entrance rate for two- 


« Minimum entrance and minimum job rates, for purposes of this study, 
are defined as the lowest established rate for inexperienced and experienced 
workers, respectively, in unskilled occupations, except watchmen, ap- 
prentices, handicapped, and superannuated workers. 

*' Por description of the method used in computing worker coverage of 
supplementary benefits, see table 4, footnote 1. 


fifths of the 294 establishments visited,. including 
86 of the 126 in the Southeast, 11 of the 21 in the 
Southwest, and 12 of the 33 in the Border States. 
At least half of the establishments in the remaining 
regions had established minimum entrance rates 
of $1.30 or more an hour. The Border States and 
the Southeast were the only regions reporting 
minimum entrance rates below $1—most com- 
monly 75 cents. Virtually all of these establish- 
ments were reported as engaged in intrastate com- 
merce. Established minimum rates for unskilled 
workers who had acquired some experience on the 
job followed approximately the same pattern as 
the minimum entrance rates. Minimum job 
rates of $1 an hour were reported by 115 of the 294 
establishments, rates below $] in 16 establish- 
ments, and rates of $1.30 or more in 91 plants. 


Tork Schedules. Work schedules of 40 hours a 
week were in effect in establishments employing 
two-thirds of the production workers in the in- 
dustry. The 40-hour work schedule applied to a 
majority of the production workers im all of the 
regions except the Middle West where longer 
schedules were prevalent. Nearly 15 percent of 
the industry’s workers were employed on late-shift 
operations at the time of the study. Most of 
these workers received shift differential pay, most 


frequently on a cents-per-hour basis. 


Supplementary Wage Benefits.’ Paid vacations 
after qualifying periods of service were provided 


Tasie 3.— Average straight-time hourly earn: 1 of men workers in selected production pgatins in fertilizer manufacturing 
establis tay Uniled States and soloed regions, April 1 
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Tasus 4.—Percent of production workers employed 
supplementary wage re i ame 
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in establishments employing nine-tenths of the 
production workers. The most common practice 
was 1 week after 1 year and 2 weeks after 3 years. 
A majority of the workers in the Border States, 
Great Lakes, and Middle Atlantic regions and 
more than two-fifths in the Southeast, Southwest, 
and Middle West were employed in establish- 
ments providing 3 weeks after 15 years. Four- 
week vacations after 25 years of service were 
granted to a small proportion of the workers, 
primarily in the Great Lakes and Middle West 
regions. 

Paid holidays were provided in establishments 
with nearly nine-tenths of the production workers 
in the industry. The most common provision was 
6 days annually in all regions except the Pacific, 
where most workers received 7 days. Approxi- 
mately a third of the workers in the Middle 
Atlantic region received 8 days annually. 

Nonproduction bonuses, usual!; at Christmas 
or at the end of the year, were provided in estab- 


, sums of individual items do not necessarily equal 


“ender saloeRae Seren 
legally required plans such as workmen's compen- 


workers receiving sick leave or sickness and secident 





lishments employing a fifth of the production 
workers. The practice was less prevalent in the 
Great Lakes, Middle West, and Pacific regions 
than in the other sections of the country. Half 
of the workers in the Southwest were employed 
in establishments reporting these benefits. 

Life, hospitalization, and surgical insurance, 
financed wholly or in part by the employer, were 
available to a majority of the industry’s workers 
and were the most prevalent among the various 
types of health and insurance benefits studied. 
(See table 4.) 

Pensions—providing regular payments upon 
retirement for the remainder of the worker’s life— 
were reported in establishments with nearly half 
of the workers. This benefit was in addition to 
benefits available under the Federal old-age and 
survivors’ insurance program. 


—Frep W. Mour 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
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Training in the 
Aircraft Industry 


In THE principal crafts employed in the aircraft 
manufacturing industry, insufficient numbers of 
craftsmen are being trained to fill skilled man- 
power requirements, according to a recent study 
conducted by the U. S. Department of Labor’s 
Bureau of Apprenticeship.' Although most air- 
craft plants maintain training programs, a rel- 
atively large number do not have organized 
programs to train workers in craft skills. Only 
one-third of the plants were training apprentices 
in 1955 (see chart). In general, the industry de- 
pends heavily on short-term programs to provide 
in-plant training in job skills? Many plants fill 
skilled positions primarily by upgrading workers 
who have “picked up” minimum skills with little 
or no formal training. Some plants elect “to go 
to the labor market’’ to attract skilled workers 
who were trained in other plants. 


Apprentice Training 


Forty-four of the 143 aircraft plants in the 
study, employing 36 percent of the industry's 
work force, had active apprenticeship programs 
in 1955. These plants were training 1,376 ap- 
prentices. Trades with relatively large numbers 
of apprentices were machinist, tool and die maker, 
aircraft mechanic, and sheet-metal worker (table 
1). The term of apprenticeship in most trades in 
the aircraft industry is 8,000 hours or about 4 
years. In the tool and die maker and’ pattern- 
maker trades, however, the term is generally 
10,000 hours or about 5 years. During his em- 
ployment as an apprentice (under the terms of a 
written or implied agreement), the apprentice 
follows a regular work schedule that includes on- 
the-job training in all phases of his trade under 
supervision of journeymen and other qualified 
instructors, as well as related classroom instruc- 
tion which includes theoretical aspects of the 
work.® 

Virtually all of the 99 establishments that were 
not training apprentices had the plant and equip- 
ment required for such training. Several plants 
were making progress toward establishing ap- 
prenticeship. Perhaps the most frequently cited 
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reason for the absence of apprenticeship was the 
inability of unions and management to agree on 
such apprenticeship details as seniority, selection, 
and wages. The International Association of 
Machinists, which represents large numbers of 
aircraft employees, has issued-a policy statement 
designed to encourage local unions to participate 
with management in organizing apprentice train- 
ing programs.‘ 


Short-Term Training 


The training programs of most aircraft plants 
are designed primarily to provide short-term 
training. Plants employing 356,000 workers re- 
ported that approximately 36,000 workers— 
practically all in aircraft assembly—were enrolled 
in such training programs in 1955 (table 2). About 
12 percent of the aircraft assembly workers were 
enrolled in such training programs. In contrast, 
only 2 percent of the engine plant workefs and 4 
percent of the workers in other aircraft plants 
were receiving this type of training. 

These short-term programs encompassed a wide 
variety of training. For example, workers were 
enrolled full time in intensive training programs 
lasting 3 months or longer. Others were taking 
individual courses, such as blueprint reading or 
welding, which required class attendance for only 
1 or 2 hours a week over an 8- or 10-week period. 


' Based on information obtained by field representatives of the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship from 143 aircraft plants which employed nearly 9 percent 
(662,400) of the workers in the industry in 1955. See Training in the Aircraft 
Industry, Bull. T-145, Bureau of Apprenticeship, October 1956. 

3 For the purposes of this study, “short-term training”’ is defined to include 
all types of organized in-plant training except apprenticeship. 

* For further information, see Apprentice Training—An Investment in 
Manpower, Bureau of Apprenticeship, 1956. 

‘ Apprenticeship Policy Manual, Washington, D. C., International As 
sociation of Machinists, 1956. 
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In addition to on-the-job training, the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship’s study showed that many plants 
were cooperating closely with local school authori- 
ties in arranging vocational courses for their em- 
ployees. Some plants reimbursed a portion of the 
tuition costs to employees successfully completing 
courses related to their work during off-duty hours. 
Among the trade-related courses offered by voca- 
tional schools were blueprint reading, mathe- 
matics, machine-shop practice, electronics, tool 
and die making, and tool design. 


Factors Influencing Training 


The aircraft industry employed 790,000 workers 
in June 1956, which was appreciably higher than 
employment in any other manufacturing industry. 
Normal turnover, including losses through death, 
retirement, and disability, requires the training of 
thousands of replacements each year. Moreover, 
industry, especially the aircraft assembly plants, 
emphasizes short-term training at least partly 
because of the nature of the industry’s develop- 
ment—notably the application of mass production 
methods to aircraft production. In periods of 


vegas oR cg hey —— ghee 


facturing Branch, 1955 

















national emergencies, rapid expansions of aircraft 
production have necessitated the industry’s recruit- 
ing and training thousands of workers in relatively 
short time. Furthermore, rapid technological 
advances, resulting in new products (such as jet 
transports and guided missiles) and new production 
techniques have accentuated the need for a con- 
tinuing program of training craftsmen and other 
workers in new skills. The aircraft industry must 
have a broad base of skilled manpower to satisfy 
any future expansion of defense requirements for 
aircraft. The industry requires large numbers of 
craftsmen in trades that are in short supply 
throughout the economy. High levels of employ- 
ment in other sectors of the economy add to the 
difficulty of recruiting such craftsmen. There- 
fore, it is all the more necessary that aircraft plants 
establish programs to develop the job skills of 
their own workers. Shifts in production among 
geographical areas often result in manpower dis- 
locations because of the reluctance of trained 
workers to move to new locations. 


Technological advances in the industry have 
been the product of an expanded research program ; 
no industry is more research-oriented than the 
aircraft industry. More than half of the indus- 
try’s 48,500 scientists and engineers were engaged 
in research and development work in 1954.5 Also, 
large numbers of engineering aids, draftsmen, 
technicians, and skilled workers provide technical 
assistance to scientists and engineers. It has 
been estimated that 35 percent of the workers in 
aircraft engine plants are employed in occupations 
requiring at least 2 years’ training or the equiva- 
lent experience.® 

The aircraft manufacturing industry has ex- 
perienced a shortage of skilled craftsmen over the 
past 5 years. Department of Defense officials 
have become increasingly concerned with the im- 
pact of the shortage of skilled and professional 
workers on national defense programing. Selec- 
tive Service policies have recognized the industry's 
need for skilled workers and have granted occupa- 
tional deferments for workers with essential skills. 


‘Science and Engineering in American Industry—Preliminary Report 
on @ Survey of Research and Development Costs and Personne in 1053-54 
(prepared for the National Science Foundation by the U. 8. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics), Washington, Nationa) Science Founda- 
tian, 1985 (pp. 20 and 22). 

* Impact ef a Full Mobilization Program on the Occupational Composi- 
tion of the Aircraft Engine and Parts Industry, BLS Report No. 9, Au- 
gust 1965 (p. 33).)- 
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The Revised Lists of Currently Essential Activities 
and Critical Occupations, which were issued jointly 
on March 5, 1955, by the Secretaries of Commerce 
and Labor, classify the production and mainte- 
nance of aircraft and parts as 1 of the 10 essential 
industrial activities in the economy. The follow- 


ing skilled trades that are important in aircraft 
’ manufacturing are included in the list of critical 
occupations: Aircraft and engine mechanics, die 
setter, electronic technician, instrument repairman, 


jig and template maker, machinist, patternmaker, 
and tool and die maker. 

The present study does not attempt to evaluate 
the effectiveness of individual aircraft plant train- 
ing programs. Training needs obviously vary 
among different plants. However, the results of 
the study substantiate current labor market 
analyses that indicate that the industry is not 
training enough craftsmen to meet its replacement 
and growth requirements. 

In the pasi, the instability of the industry, with 
rapid expansions and sudden contractions of out- 
put and employment, undoubtedly impeded the 
development of adequate training programs in 
some plants. However, favorable employment 
prospects in the industry should be conducive to 
more efficient planning to meet manpower needs. 
The demand for aircraft, missiles, and electronic 
equipment produced by the industry is not ex- 
pected to decline from its present level within the 
foreseeable future. The outlook is for continued 
employment at, or higher than, the present level. 
Technological changes and possible accelerated 
production schedules make it exceedingly im- 
portant that plants in this key industry have 
training programs to develop a sufficient number 
of highly skilled craftsmen. 


—Josrern H. Scuuster 
Bureau of Apprenticeship 
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Progress and Problems in 
Industrial Safety* 


Forty rears of occupational safety effort by 
American management, labor, government, and 
private organizations has been rewarded by a 
reduction of roughly 65 percent in industrial 
fatalities since 1£'<. Although precise figures are 
not available for that early date, informed esti- 
mates set the death toll at 25 per 100,000 of 
population. In 1955, it was 8.6 per 100,000, 
according to preliminary estimates compiled by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor and the National Safety Coun- 
cil. In 1954—which the Department and the 
Council termed the best year on record—work 
deaths totaled 14,000 and all disabling work inju- 
ries, 1,860,000. The 1954 record still presents a 
serious humanitarian and economic challenge: 
The man-days of disability occasioned by these 
injuries totaled 38 million during the year, and 
future economic losses arising from the deaths 
and permanent disabilities will ultimately raise 
the total to approximately 190 million man-days. 

Management, labor, and government have de- 
veloped safety techniques which will prevent the 
vast majority of work injuries. Although con- 
stant vigilance is required to cope with emerging 
hazards, a greater problem is to apply these tech- 
niques wherever people work, especially in small 
business. Current thinking identifies State labor 
departments, trade associations, and community 
safety programs as the best means of reaching 
small business. An even more complex problem 
is how to influence men and women to work safely. 


History of the Job-Safety Movement 


Although an unorganized interest in safety 
existed in the United States as far back as the 
18th century, the advantages of sound industrial 
safety programs gained broader recognition dur- 
ing the first two decades of the present century 
with the introduction of larger machines which 
worked faster, were largely unguarded, and took 
an appalling toll of life and limb. Organized 
labor and public-spirited citizens succeeded in 
obtaining passage of improved State safety and 
health laws and the enactment of workmen’s 
compensation legislation. The latter offered em- 


ployers a powerful financial incentive to prevent 
accidents rather than pay large premiums for 
compensation insurance. 

Organized safety effort in the United States 
began in 1912 when the First Cccrerative Safety 
Congress was convened by the Association of 
Iron and Steel Electrical Engineers, with the 
cooperation of Federal and State labor officials, 
the National Association of Manufacturers, and 
others. The meeting marked the beginning of 
a national program for industrial accident prevea- 
tion, which was formalized by the establishment 
of the National Safety Council in 1913. Subse- 
quently, the American Standards Association, the 
American Society of Safety Engineers, and other 
organizations concerned with occupational safety 
were formed. 

Although injury-rate statistics are available for 
certain industries as early as 1890, it was not until 
1926 that the Federal Government, through the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, began to compile rec- 
ords regularly for a substantial number of in- 
dustries. Subsequently, the BLS developed and 
expanded its injury-rate series, as well as its series 
on total injury volume and time loss. The Na- 
tional Safety Council, key industries, a number of 
trade associations, and others were also active in 
the development of comparable statistics. Prep- 
aration of comparable injury statistics was great- 
ly facilitated through the issuance by the Ameri- 
can Standards Association of standard methods 
of compiling industrial accident statistics,’ with 
all groups concerned with the collection of 
accident facts participating in the formulation 
of mutually acceptable standards. A number of 
States now publish noncomparable injury data 
based on workmen’s compensation statistics, and 
eight States cooperate with the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in collecting comparable injury figures. 


Work Injuries, 1938-55 


A brief review of the general volume of 
work injuries shows that they increased steadily 
from 1938 to 1943. The trend was reversed in 
1944, when the number of injuries declined about 


*This article was prepared by the staff of the Bureau of Labor Standards 
of the U. 8. Department of Labor. 

' The first American Standard Method of Compiling Industrial Injury 
Rates was published in 1937 and revise in 1954, with a change in title to the 
American Standard Method of Recording and Measuring Work-Injury Ex- 
perience. A second standard, the Ainerican Recommended Practice for 
Compiling Industrial Accident Causes, was published in 1941. 
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9 percent. The number dropped again in 1945, 
and held about level until 1949, when it dropped 
appreciably. Injuries rose considerably in 1950 
and 1951, as employment expanded during the 
Korean hostilities, and then declined until 1955, 
when they rose slightly. 

The major increases in injury volume during the 
period 1938-43 occurred in industry groups which 
experienced the greatest wartime expansion—-con- 
struction, manufacturing, transportation, and pub- 
lic utilities. In construction, the increase was due 
primarily to increased employment, with the vol- 
ume of injuries reaching a peak in 1941; total in- 
juries declined sharply in 1942-44 and, since World 
War II, the volume of injuries has closely paralleled 
employment trends in the industry. 

The widest variations in injury volume have 
occurred in manufacturing. In 1943, the peak 
year, the volume of injuries was 260 percent great- 
er than in 1938. About a third of this increase 
was attributable to the rise in employment. This 
factor, together with the 26-percent rise in the 
average weekly hours of work, accounted for over 
half of the increased volume of manufacturing in- 
juries. The remainder came from a 32-percent 
rise in the all-manufacturing injury-frequency rate. 
Between 1943 and 1955, the volume of injuries 
in manufacturing decreased, partly because of the 
decline in injury exposure but mainly because the 
return to peacetime operations and improved safe- 
ty work resulted in a 39-percent drop in the injury- 
frequency rate. In the public utilities industry 
group, the volume of accidents dropped 35 per- 
cent between 1947, the peak year, and 1955. The 
peak in the volume of accidents in the transporta- 
tion industries came in 1943-45, followed by a 
gradual decline through 1949. Increases prevailed 
from 1950 to 1953; the volume was reduced in 1954 
and remained lower in 1955. From 1945 through 
1954, there was a reduction of 19 percent in the 
volume of accidents in transportation industries. 

In agriculture, the volume of injuries was rela- 
tively stable over the past two decades with the 
drop in rural population and the rise in mechani- 
zation and the use of chemicals on farms. The 
continuing high volume of farm injuries points to 
the need for widespread, effective safety programs. 
Mining injuries also remained relatively stable 
during this period. In trade and the miscellane- 
ous industries, the annual volume of some in- 
juries has changed very little since 1940 and 1941, 


when they had increased partly because of higher 


levels of employment and rising injury-frequency 
rates. 


Management’s Role in Accident Prevention 


Historicaily speaking, the vigorous efforts of 
American management in behalf of safety pro- 
grams were reflected in marked reductions in 
injury-frequency and severity rates, particularly 
in such hazardous industries as steel, cement, 
chemical products, electrical equipment, and auto- 
mobiles. For example, United States Steel has 
reduced its accident-frequency rate by approxi- 
mately 96 percent in 40 years; DuPont, 98 per- 
cent; General Electric and Westinghouse, 90 per- 
cent; and General Motors, since it consolidated 
earlier automotive concerns, 75 percent. Most of 
these industrial firms have succeeded in maintain- 
ing injury-frequency rates of less than three 
disabling injuries per million man-hours worked 
despite economic and technological change. 

Although work hazards and methods of con- 
trolling them are as diverse as American industry, 
safety-minded management has distilled from its 
experience certain guideposts in establishing effec- 
tive accident-prevention programs. Briefly, they 
are: 


1. Constant executive interest as well as support is re- 
quired to organize and maintain a successful plant safety 


program. 

2. In order to inaugurate a safety program successfully, 
management authorizes and analyzes a survey of physical 
plant conditions and considers the need for safety training 
and for communication between itself and its employees. 

3. Management adopts a plant safety policy which sets 
forth in detail the provision of its safety program and its 
determination to operate a safe and healthful plant. 

4. As evidence of management’s good faith in under- 
taking a safety program, it first engineers the safeguarding 
of physical conditions. This involves compliance with 
State or nationally recognized safety codes, often going 
beyond such minimum standards. Among the more im- 
portant safeguards are machine-guarding ; good housekeep- 
ing; provision of personal protective devices and materials- 
handling equipment; safe plant layout; maintenance of 
equipment ; control of electrical hazards; good illumination ; 
elimination of dusts, gases, and fumes; installation of 
proper stairs, ladders and scaffolds, and fire-fighting 
equipment. 

5. Safety training and supervision are essential to edu- 
cate workers in the fundamentals of accident prevention. 
As a basis for such training, management often conducts a 
job analysis to identify and eliminate or reduce the hazards 
of the job. Training may be given in safety courses, by in- 
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dividual instruction, or by other means. Furthermore, 
supervisors receive training in identifying hazards, investi- 
gating accidents, and in teaching workers how to work 
safely. 

6. Employees’ participation and interest is enlisted in 
safety programs. Methods that have been used to gain 
worker cooperation include the establishment of joint 
safety committees, the participation of employees in devel- 
oping plant safety manuals and rules, rewards for safety 
suggestions, safety articles in company publications, and 
the use of safety posters, bulletin boards, awards, and 
contests. 


Need for Trained Safety Specialists. As modern 
industry became more complex, the need for 
trained safety engineers developed. Many sources 
of information on the detection and control of 
hazards are available today from safety and pro- 
fessional organizations, State and Federal agen- 
cies. Some managements gave or arranged train- 
ing for those charged with accident prevention 
responsibility. Much recruitment, however, is 
still based on the “ladder” method, and the selec- 
tion of safety officers is based primarily on per- 
sonality, attitudes, and aptitudes rather than on 
educational qualifications and experience. It 
should be noted, however, that these recruitment 
and selection practices reflect the relatively small 
amount of formal safety education currently 
offered by higher educational institutions. 

The great wartime shortage of safety specialists 
led to Government-sponsored short courses in 116 
colleges and universities. Financed by emergency 
funds from the U.S. Office of Education, texts and 
teachers were arranged by the Bureau of Labor 
Standards of the U.S. Department of Labor. By 
1951, the National Safety Council listed approx- 
imately 30 colleges and universitic: which offered 
specialized safety courses in th-r engineering 
curriculums and also another 30, including some 
of the same schools, which offered such courses in 
other than engineering departments. A number 
of university and college extension, correspond- 
ence, and day- and evening-session courses were 
also listed. Today, a few higher institutions offer 
degrees in engineering with a major in safety 
engineering. Training in the safe use of machines 
and safe work practices is also being given in a few 
industrial arts classes in high schools. But such 
training is secondary to the more basic need to 
safeguard the conditions and practices under which 
students learn work skills for tomorrow.’ 


Development of Safety Codes. As management and 
its safety specialists gained experience with haz- 
ards and th ‘*r control, channels for pooling this 
experience g. v. Much credit is due to the co- 
operation of individual business concerns, trade 
associations, and private safety aad technical 
groups in developing voluntary safety codes. 
Thus, American business has for many years at- 
tempted to police itself in safety. Since the found- 
ing of the American Engineering Standards 
Committee (now the American Standards Associa- 
tion—ASA) in 1918, more than 160 American 
Safety Standards covering a wide variety of fields 
have been issued and are in daily use throughout 
the Nation. ASA procedure not only provides 
representation from all interested parties but also 
permits continuous review and revision in the light 
of changed conditions. 

These voluntary codes offer the further advan- 
tage of uniformity. They help companies expand- 
ing into interstate operations to standardize safe- 
guards and assess progress on a statistically com- 
parable basis. 


Recent Safety Hazards. The dynamic develop- 
ment of thousands of new processes, new sub- 
stances, new chemicals, and similar innovations 
constantly challenges safety authorities to detect 
and control attendant hazards. The most dra- 
matic example is the radiation hazard associated 
with the commercial development of atomic 
energy. The subject matter under consideration 
by the ASA nuclear standards board shows the 
scope and complexity of the safety problem. 
These include records and reporting procedures; 
standards, specifications, and methods of testing 
instruments for personnel protection; reactor con- 
trol; industrial processes, analysis, and laboratory 
work; radiation calibration equipment; similar 
standards for electrical equipment used in the 
generation and application of nuclear radiation; 
standards for the decontamination of equipment; 
and safety controls for the desiga, location, con- 
struction, and operation of nuclear reactors. 

Just as development of the electric motor pro- 
viding each machine with its own direct drive 
eliminated previously hazardous belts, pulleys, and 

1 Sehcol shop safety 1s outfined in Schoo! Shop—Leart Safe Work Habits 
Here, pabitshed jointly by the Bureau of Labor Standards and the Office of 


Education of the U. 8. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, in 
1985. 
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line-shafts, so automation, with machines designed 
to do most or all of the work previously done by 
hand, will prevent many injuries. Air pollution 
measuring devices now help detect dangerous con- 
centrations of smoke, chemicals, explosives, and 
toxic substances. Improved lighting and better 
design of industrial buildings improve visibility 
and reduce tension, fatigue, and mistakes which 
contribute to accidents. 

Modern machine design eliminates hazards by 
enclosing many moving parts. Point-of-operation 
guards can now give positive protection to the 
operator’s hands when they are in a dangerous 
position. ‘TV cameras are used to view areas and 
gages in hazardous locations. Photoelectric eyes, 
sound pickups, radio controls, and all the advances 
of electronics can be used to do much of the work 
and thus eliminate human error and hazard factors. 


Government’s Role in Safety 


State Governments. The States struggled with 
many of the same accident-prevention questions 
that faced management. As they became indus- 
trialized, they enacted occupational safety laws 
until today; nearly all have authority to require 
safe workplaces, to enter and inspect the premises, 


and to exact penalties for violation. In addition, 
two-thirds of the State labor authorities have the 
right to issue and enforce safety rules, although 
this right is not uniformly exercised. 

Indeed, the great variety in State safety codes 
for years deterred manufacturers from designing 


American Safety Standards. Because of the legal 
difficulty of enforcing regulations governing human 
conduct, this approach to accident prevention 
has its effect primarily upon the physical features 
of the working environment. 

The effectiveness of enforcement in the States 
varied, according to a 1949 study of reports from 
37 States, depending on expenditures for safety 
activities, the ratio of inspectors to establishments, 
and the competence of its safety personnel.‘ The 
study revealed that less than two-thirds of these 
States spent as much as 10 cents per industrial 
worker per year. Because many inspectors were 
engaged in other than safety inspections, an 
accurate concept of their number was difficult to 
obtain, but it is estimated that there were over 
1,000 in the various States. The 1949 study 
also found that safety agencies in 24 States were 
operating under a civil service or merit system. 
Only 16 of the 48 agencies reporting met or ap- 
proximated the accepted standards of 4 years’ 
industrial experience with some specialization in 
safety or allied fields or an engineering degree in 
lieu thereof; high school graduation; and sound 
physical health, stability, keenness of observation, 
and ability to deal with the public, to speak and 
write convincingly, and to prepare reports. 
Most States assign a new inspector to an ex- 
perienced one for on-the-job training. In addi- 
tion, the average inspector’s training pattern 
includes about a week’s training in the office to 
familiarize himself with the laws, regulations, and 
office routine, and sometimes supplementary 
courses given upon request by the Bureau of 
Labor Standards. These courses include 5 basic 
30-hour sessions scheduled 3 months apart. 
Advanced courses are also given in areas present- 
ing special hazards, such as construction, chemi- 
cals, and electricity, and in teacher training. 

Recognizing that most accidents no longer 
violate law, geared as it is to controlling physical 
hazards, a few States have supplemented their 
enforcement activities with a technical consulta- 
tion service to industry and labor. A number of 
States, in cooperation with the Bureau of Labor 
Standards, have also organized special safety 
programs in industries with high injury rates. 
In consultation with management and labor, the 
State labor officials outline a 6- to 9-month 
educational program for the industry. Typical 
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plants are surveyed and flow charts identifying 
hazards of the woxk process developed. Pilot 
training courses are given to State inspectors, 
followed by visits to plants where accident records 
are analyzed and inspections are made to detect 
hazards, after which methods of forming plant 
safety organizations are outlined. Plant checks 
by State inspectors at the end of the program are 
made to test its effectiveness and set up necessary 
procedures for further progress. Such programs, 
according to State reports, have resulted in sub- 
stantial reductions in several types of occupational 
injuries. Recent figures show a 22- to 53-percent 
reduction in woodworking accidents following 
programs in 3 States. One State achieved a 38- 
percent decrease in scrap iron and steel injuries, 
and another, a 41-percent decline following a 
foundry program. 

The most intensive State program, based on 
the “consultative” approach, has recently been 
inaugurated by the Industrial Commissioner of 
New York State in the foundry industry. Follow- 
ing consultation with the Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards, 60 of the State’s factory safety inspectors 
have been given intensive instruction at New 
York and Cornell universities. After initial 
inspections, this group will follow closely the 
foundries’ accident experience and will take every 
step possible to aid in the establishment of safety 
measures. If management so desires, a repre- 
sentative of the State labor department will 
actively take part in the program and will con- 
duct safety instruction courses for workers. 

A few States are seriously planning to inaugu- 
rate similar programs while others are studying 
the idea. It offers a modern and hopeful approach, 
but it is more expensive than present programs 
and requires highly competent and trained per- 
sonnel, 


Federal Government. The role of the Federal 
Government in job safety is mainly to provide 
information, technical assistance, and leadership 
in the fight against work injuries. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics publishes annual and quarterly 
reports on injury volume and frequency rates for 
selected industry classifications. It also surveys 
injury causes in selected industries necessary for 
effective planning of preventive programs. 

The World War II shortage of trained plant 
safety men led to the formation of the National 


Committee for the Conservation of Manpower in 
War Industries. Some 600 of the Nation’s best 
safety engineers, mostly employed by large com- 
panies, cooperated with the Bureau of Labor 
Standards in bringing tested safety experience to 
smaller war plants and in organizing and conduct- 
ing short safety courses in 116 colleges and univer- 
sities, as previously indicated. 

Usually, the Bureau of Labor Standards con- 
ducts basic and advanced safety training courses 
for State and Federal safety personnel and, 
through the States, for management and labor 
representatives. It assists States in organizing 
special programs for high-accident-rate industries. 
In addition to participating in the formulation of 
American Safety Standards, its safety engineers 
also help States to develop their own codes as 
well as to solve special technical problems. 

Contrary to popular belief, many Government 
operations are as hazardous as those in private 
industry, and a few Federal agencies have done 
outstanding safety work. Others have done very 
little. Constant effort to stimulate greater activ- 
ity by Federal agencies toward safeguarding their 
employees is conducted by the Federal Safety 
Council, of which the Bureau of Labor Standards 
is secretariat, and by the Bureau directly with 
such agencies. Similarly, the Bureau promotes 
safety for longshore and harbor workers engaged 
on the navigable waters of the United States. 

When, after World War II, work injuries 
returned to prewar plateaus, many people felt the 
safety movement needed a new impetus to further 
reduce these stubborn annual tolls. National 
leadership was provided in 1949 when the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Industrial Safety was 
convened. Top leaders of American business, 
labor, insurance, education, and private safety 
organizations, and State and Federal agencies 
surveyed the industrial safety problem and 
recommended voluntary action by all interested 
groups. Technical committees, recruited from 
500 to 600 of the Nation’s outstanding safety 
authorities, assembled and disseminated, perhaps 
for the first time, the latest and mest successful 
techniques dealing with major phases < safety. 

At subsequent biennial sessions of the Presi- 
dent’s Conference, emphasis has shifted from sur- 
veys of safety problems to action to apply tested 
techniques, especially among smaller businesses 
where injury rates tend to be highest (with the 
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general exception of the smallest firms). Present 
effort is directed to improving the channels for 
reaching smaller business. The impact of this 
national effort was multiplied by the organization 
of periodic Governors’ Conferences on Occupa- 
tional Safety which have been held in 23 States 
and Territories. 


Labor’s Role in Safety 


Organized labor has not only maintained its 
long-standing interest in the improvement of 
safety legislation, but it has also, in collective 
bargaining, obtained safety provisions and other 
benefits which have helped reduce industrial 
accidents. Shorter workdays and workweeks as 
well as morning and afternoon “breaks” have 
reduced fatigue and monotony and improved 
morale, thereby helping to reduce job injuries. 

As safe practices by workers assumed equal 
importance with the control of physical hazards, 
labor began to recognize, particularly since World 
War II, the necessity for cooperation with manage- 
ment in modern safety programs. In 1950, a 
Bureau of Labor Statistics survey of about 2,400 
current labor-management agreements showed 
that nearly 15 percent of them established joint 
labor-management safety committees, and that 
over half (covering more than 2% million workers) 
contained safety clauses.’ A subsequent BLS 
analysis of nearly 1,600 major agreements (each 
covering 1,000 workers or more) in effect in late 
1954 or 1955 and applicable to a total of more than 
7 million workers, indicated that 22 percent of 
the contracts, applying to about 29 percent of 
the workers, contained provisions for committees 
concerned with plant safety, sanitation, and em- 
ployee health.‘ 

Outstanding examples of the joint approach 
are the highly successful accident-reduction pro- 
grams of the Forstmann Woolen Co., Passaic, N. 
J., and the Textile Workers Union of America, 
and of the West Coast Association of Paper and 
Pulp Manufacturers and two unions—the Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers and the Paper 


* See Safety Provisions in Union Agreements, 1950, Monthly Labor Re- 
view, September 1950 (p. 342). 

See Collective Bargaining Clauses: Labor-Management Safety, Pro- 
duction, and Industry Stabilization Committees, BLS Bull. 1201 (forthcom- 


ing). 
’ See, for exemple, Injury-Rate Variations in the Boiler-Shop-Products 
Industry, Monthly Labor Review, June 1953 (p. 621). 


Makers. At the recent commemoration of the 
10th anniversary of the latter program, it was 
revealed that injury-frequency rates in the 39 
participating mills had declined 84 percent 
while employment had increased 50 percent. 

Since 1945, several of the large unions have 
established safety departments at the national 
level, and others have set up training programs in 
the fundamentals of safety for their members. 
For example, the Automobile Workers, the Steel- 
workers, and the Rubber Workers have safety 
departments headed by full-time officials; the 
International Union of Operating Engineers has 
an assistant to the president whose major re- 
sponsibilities include the safety problem. 

Interest in safety by organized labor’s top 
officials is evident in their increasing participa- 
tion in the work of organizations such as the 
President’s Conference on Occupational Safety, 
the National Safety Council, and the American 
Standards Association, as well as community and 
State safety conferences. The American Feder- 
ation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations has a Standing Committee on 
Safety and Occupational Health; its membership 
includes the presidents and other high officials of 
eight international unions. 


Current Needs and Trends 


Safety experts today generally agree that they 
have know-how to prevent over 90 percent of all 
work injuries. But neither this know-how nor 
indeed the iiaportance of safety has been conveyed 
to all businesses, especially to many of the 4 
million small businesses in the United States 
which employ about one-half of the 59 million 
nonagricultural workers. Industry surveys by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics usually show the highest 
injury-frequency rates in plants employing 50 to 
500 employees.’ The explanations for this pattern 
can be summarized as follows: The employer of 
less than 50 workers is personally acquainted with 
both operations and personnel and gives plant 
hazards his close attention; in medium-size plants, 
the owner tends to lose personal contact and be- 
lieves that he cannot afford a safety specialist. 
Moreover, his compensation premiums are not 
large enough to warrant extensive safety service 
from his insurance carrier. As plant size increases, 
the economic value of accident prevention becomes 
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more evident. Management employs a safety 
engineer, organizes & program, joins a safety or- 
ganization, receives more safety advice from in- 
surance carriers and frequently from State inspec- 
tors. All these factors contribute to the generally 
lower injury-frequéncy rates among larger con- 
cerns. 

The safety problem in small business has been 
given concentrated attention by the President’s 
Conference on Occupational Safety and the Na- 
tional Safety Council. Effective channels for 
reaching small business include State labor depart- 
ments, trade associations with whom the National 
Safety Council is currently working, and com- 
munity safety programs. In Oregon, safety offi- 


cials attribute an 8.8-percent drop in the State’s 
injury-frequency rate during 1953 to the holding 
of 31 community safety conferences. The Trum- 
bull County (Ohio) Industrial Safety Committee, 
most of whose 70 members fabricate iron and steel 
products, reduced the frequency rate in its mem- 


bers’ establishments 75 percent in 25 years. In 
1955, the rate was 5.5 as compared with an all- 
manufacturing rate of 12.1. Leaders of com- 
munity safety programs are striving to broaden 
their efforts to include not only manufacturing 
but other segments of the local economy. 

Despite the necessary safety techniques already 
developed, continuing job casualties present per- 
haps the major challenge of the safety movement 
today: What motivates a man to work safely? 
Further research and experimentation are neces- 
sary on the what and how of safety motivation. 
This human factor was considered by various 
sections of the recent New York State Governor’s 
Worker Safety Conference which recommended 
not only continuing engineering research but also 
research by biologists, physiologists, psychologists, 
and other scientists. Industry and insurance 
representatives offered to help finance such inde- 
pendent investigation, plans for which are now 
being actively pursued. 





Significant Decisions 
in Labor Cases’ 





Labor Relations 


Validity of Unit Determination. A United States 
court of appeals held! that section 9 (b) (1) of 
the National Labor Relations Act does not require 
that all of the professional émployees in a plant 
be placed in one bargaining unit and that the 
provisions of that section merely limit the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board’s power to create a 
mixed unit of professional and nonprofessional 
employees. 

The professional workers in the plant in this 
case included approximately 60 engineers ; 25 of 
these engineers, known as methods engineers and 
junior engineers, were included in a bargaining 
unit of salaried employees represented by the 
International Union of Electrical, Radio, and 
Machine Workers. The Association of Westing- 
house Engineers, Elevator Division, filed a repre- 
sentation petition requesting a unit consisting of 
all the professional engineers in the plant, except 
those already represented. Over the employer’s 
objection, the Board found that a unit consisting 
of all the professional engineers at the plant, 
except the methods engineers and the junior 
engineers, constituted an appropriate unit for 
bargaining. It justified the exception on the 
ground that the employees excepted were “repre- 
sented in a certified unit by a union whose con- 
tract would bar a representation proceeding with 
respect to those categories.” 

The Association of Westinghouse Engineers won 
the election held in the unit which the Board had 
defined and was certified, but the employer, con- 
tending that the union was inappropriate, refused 
to bargain with it. In a subsequent proceeding, 
the Board reaffirmed its certification and found 
that Westinghouse was guilty of an unfair labor 
practice in refusing to bargain. It then issued a 
cease and desist order which the employer ap- 
pealed, contending, among other things, that a 


408351—56——-5 


unit of professional employees cannot be appro- 
priate unless it includes all the professionals in 
the plant. 

The appellate court rejected this contention and 
enforced the Board’s order stating, “Acceptance of 
Westinghouse’s position would result in the nega- 
tion of many recognized professional groups char- 
acterized by their specialty . . .. Technical and 
scientific progress gives every promise of increasing 
the number of fields of professional employees .. . . 
The needs of such employees will vary widely and 
the Board must be permitted to exercise wide 
discretion . . .. While we have been somewhat 
troubled by the fact that the excluded methods 
engineers and junior engineers were professional 
employees with an identity of interest with those 
included in the unit, the long association of these 
engineers with the salaried unit, their existing 
contract with the IUE, and the fact that they may 
at a proper time in the future determine whether 
they will be included in the AWE unit leads us to 
accept the present exclusion as justified.” 


Recognition of Noncomplying Union. The United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia held * that the NLRB could not, in order to 
eliminate the effects of the employer’ s illegal 
support to the union, forbid him to recognize that 
union unless and until it had been certified by the 
Board as the employees’ bargaining representative. 
Such an order, the court held, would preclude the 
union, which had not complied with the filing 
requirements of the Taft-Hartley Act, from repre- 
senting employees in the future even though it 
should be chosen in an atmosphere free from the 
influences of unfair labor practices. 

The Board found that the employer had com- 
mitted unfair labor practices by interfering with 
the administration of and contributing support to 
District 50, United Mine Workers of America, 
1 of 2 competing unions seeking to represent its 
employees. On the basis of its finding, it ordered 


*Prepared in the U. 8. Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor. The 
cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant decisions 
believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect all 
recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law or 
to indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary 
results may be reached based upon local statutory provisions, the existence of 
Jooal precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue presented. 

' Westinghouse Electric Corp. (Elevator Dis.) v. NLRB (C, A. 3, Sept. 
25, 1956). 

9 District 50, United Mine Workers of America v. NLRB; and NLRB v. 
Bowman Transportation, Inc. (C. A., D. C., Oct. 4, 1956). 
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him to withdraw and withhold recognition of 
District 50—whose parent union had not filed the 
affidavits and information required by section 
9 (f), (g), and (h) of the National Labor Relations 
Act—until such compliance, and to refuse to give 
effect to his contract with the union. 

From this order District 50 appealed, pointing 
out that it could not be certified by the Board so 
long as the parent organization failed to meet the 
filing requirements of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act and that the effect of the Board’s order 
was to condition its right to recognition as the 
bargaining agent of the employees upon compliance 
with the filing requirements of the act. The 
appellate court, holding that the Board had no 
authority to do.so, said, “In United Mine Workers 
of America v. Arkansas Oak Flooring Co.,*. . . , the 
Supreme Court observed that there is no statutory 
provision to the effect that a noncomplying union 
‘may not represent an appropriate unit of em- 
ployees if a majority of those employees give it 
authority so to do.’ 

“Tn a recent case somewhat similar to this one,‘ 

. the 4th circuit discussed the Oak Flooring 
opinion and said; ‘If a cease and desist order were 
proper under the circumstances of the case, it 
should have been couched in language which 
would not have precluded representation of the 
employees by District 50 if chosen by a majority 
to represent them after all effects of any unfair 
labor practice had been eliminated.’ 

“We adopt the language just quoted as appli- 
cable to this case.” 

In a strong dissenting opinion, one judge pointed 
out the conflict which exists between the views of 
the 4th circuit and the majority in this case and 
those of the 9th circuit.’ The dissent stated that 
the Board, and not the courts, is primarily charged 
with the responsibility of determining what pro- 
visions are best included in Board orders to carry 
out the policies of the act and that the particular 
means by which the effects of unfair labor prac- 
tices are to be expunged are matters for the Board, 
not the courts, to determine. 

“Concededly, if District 50 or its parent organi- 
zation persists in refusing to file the required 
statements and affidavits, the Board’s order will 
effectually preclude the employer from recognizing 
and contracting with District 50 as the employees’ 


bargaining agent, even though the employees 
continue to favor it. But this restraint on the 


employees’ freedom of choice is in part due to the 
attitude of the union, which has chosen not to 
comply with section 9. Furthermore, if the Board 
properly concludes that the certification of the 
union in the normal way is necessary to dissipate 
the effect of the unfair labor practices, the order 
will tend to assure—rather than deny—the free- 
dom of choice guaranteed by the Act by removing 
improper restraints on employees.” 


Scope of Union-Shop Clause. A Federal district 
court held * that a union-shop contract which re- 
quires that employees who failed to obtain and 
retain union membership shall be discharged is 
invalid when it is construed to require the dis- 
charge of employees who at one time performed 
work which was in the jurisdiction of the union 
but who presently serve in a different class and 
craft of employees represented by a different 
certified bargaining agent. 

In this case, the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen and the railroad entered into a union- 
shop agreement effective October 1, 1951. The 
union represented the class and craft of employees 
known as “‘trainmen”’; i. e., yard helpers, yard 
foremen, passenger and freight brakemen and 
flagmen, and switch tenders. Certain members 
of this class from time to time were promoted to, 
worked as, and held seniority as conductors. An 
exclusive bargaining representative for conductors 
had been certified with the railroad since January 
13, 1945. In spite of this certification, the rail- 
road and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
construed their union-shop agreement to require 
that an employee who failed to maintain member- 
ship in the brotherhood upon his promotion to 
conductor, must be discharged as an employee and 
deprived of his seniority and status not only as a 
“trainman” but also as a conductor. 

Twenty-one employees with conductor seniority 
who had failed to obtain or retain membership in 
the brotherhood and who had been notified that 
their employment would be terminated brought 

* See Monthly Labor Review, July 1986 (p. &4). 

‘ District 60, United Mine Workers of America v. NLRB, and Pittsburgh 
Vaire Co. v. NLRB, 234 F. 2d 565, 671 (C. A. 4, 1956), 

‘See NLBR v. Wemyss, 212 F. 24 405 (C. A. 9, 1984), where the assisted 
union had not complied with seetion 9 (1, (g), or (h) and where the court 
held that the assistance given warranted issuance of “an order that the 
employer withdraw recognition from the favored organization unless and 
until it ts certified by the Board after a fair election.” 

* Smith, and Order of Railway Conductors and Brakemen General Committee 


of Adjustment for B & O Railroad v. B & O Raitroad Co., and Brotherhood 
of Railroad Treinmen (U. 8. D. C., 8. Ohio, Oct. 3, 1956). 
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suit to enjoin the railroad and the brotherhood 
from taking any action to discharge them because 
of their failure to obtain or retain membership in 
the brotherhood. The court granted the injunc- 
tion stating, “The union-shop agreement. . . 
as interpreted and applied by the parties thereto 
is invalid . . . to the extent that said agreement 
destroys the employment and seniority rights of 
[employees] as conductors and as members of the 
class of conductors. 

“The termination of the employment and senior- 
ity as conductors of [these employees] is a viola- 
tion, encroachment and infringement of the rights 
of the [Order of Railway Conductors and Brake- 
men] to the exclusive representation of the class 
and craft of conductors on the [railroad] under the 
provisions of the Railway Labor Act. . . .” 


Ambulatory Picketing as a Per Se Violation. A 
Federal district court held’ that picketing by a 
union at the premises of a secondary employer is 
not per se a violation of the secondary boycott 


provisions of section 8 (b) (4) (A) and (B) of the © 


National Labor Relations Act. It is illegal only 


if its purpose is to create a work stoppage at the 
premises of the secondary employer in order to 
force that employer to cease doing business with 


the primary employer. 

The primary employer with whom the union in 
this case had a dispute engaged in the sale and 
distribution of ready mixed concrete, concrete pipe, 
and concrete products. The truckdrivers and cer- 
tain other employees of the employer were repre- 
sented by the Teamsters union. The dispute 
arose when another union sought to organize the 
employer’s crane and dragline operators, who were 


‘ nonunion. 


Eventually, pickets from the organizing union 
* began following the employer’s trucks making de- 
liveries of ready mixed concrete to contractors at 
construction sites. The placards carried by the 
pickets showed that the union’s dispute was with 
the primary employer and not with the employers 
at the construction site. When the pickets ar- 
rived at the construction sites, the employees of 


? LeBus, etc. v. Locals 406, 408 A, 406 B, and 406 C, International Union of 
Operating Engineers, AFL-CIO (U. 8. D. C., EB. La., Oct. 5, 1956). 

*92 NLRB No. &7. These conditions are that the picketing discloses 
clearly that the dispute is with the primary employer only, that the picketing 
is limited to times when the dispute situs is on the neutral employer’s prem- 
ises, that the primary employer ts engaged in its normal business at the 
common situs when the picketing takes place, and that the picketing is con- 
fined to areas reasonably close to the situs of the dispute. 


the secondary employers refused on many, but not 
all, occasions to perform their duties while trucks 
of the primary employer were on the premises. 
As a result, 7 of the 8 general contractors using the 
primary employer’s concrete ceased so doing after 
picketing of the construction sites began. 

After investigation, the Regional Director of 
the Board concluded that there was reasonable 
cause to believe that the union had committed 
unfair labor practices and sought an injunction to 
restrain further commission of these practices until 
the question of their legality could be passed on in 
due course by the Board. The court, finding that 
the facts of this case warranted reasonable cause to 
believe that a violation of the act may have been 
committed, granted the injunction. However, the 
court flatly rejected the Board’s previously stated 
position that where the employees of the primary 
employer, who are the subject of the dispute, may 
be reached at the premises of the primary employ- 
er, picketing at the premises of the secondary 
employer is per se a violation of the act. 

The court said, “Congress, . . . while recog- 
nizing the right of labor organizations to bring 
pressure to bear on primary employers in labor dis- 
putes, has sought to shield neutral employees from 
damsce resulting from labor disputes not their 
own. . . . In attempting to implement the Con- 
gressionsl mandate, the National Labor Relations - 
Board has sought in its decisions to outline the 
conditions under which picketing affecting second- 
ary employers would be considered lawful. These 
conditions are outlined in Moore Dry Dock.® 

“Recently, the Board has sought to add an addi- 
tional condition to be met before picketing on the 
premises of neutral employers would be approved. 
The new condition is that where the primary em- 
ployer has a place of business at which its employees 
may be reached by the union’s picketing and 
publication of its labor dispute, ambulatory picket- 
ing on or near the premises of neutral employers 
comes under the proscription of subsection 4 (A) 
and (B). In fact, the Board has finally held, and 
its representative here contends, that failure to 
comply with its new condition is a per se violation 
of the Act... . . The Board, instead of attempt- 
ing to determine in each case, as required by these 
subsections of the Act, whether the object of the 
picketing of the secondary employer is to persuade 
it, through strikes of its employees, not to do 
business with the primary employer, has sought a 
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formula which may be used as a guide in making 
this determination. Unfortunately, no formula 
or other mechanical means can produce the right 
answer in every case. It is ‘the objective of the 
union’s secondary activities. . . and not the 
quality of the means employed to accomplish that 
objective, which was the dominant factor motivat- 
ing Congress in enacting that provision.’ * 

“This court rejects the Board’s contention . . . 
It is only where the picketing is performed at the 
premises of the secondary employer with the objec- 
tive proscribed by the act that it becomes unlaw- 
ful.” 


Injunctive Jurisdiction in Wildcat Picketung. The 
Supreme Court of the State of New York held * 
that no labor dispute is involved within the mean- 
ing of the New York Anti-Injunction Act when a 
dissident group of union employees picket their 
employer’s plant in violation of a no-strike clause 
in the labor-management agreement between the 
employer and the employees’ designated collective 
bargaining agent. The court also held that such 


activity is not an unfair labor practice which the 
NLRB has statutory authority to enjoin and that 
therefore the State court has jurisdiction to enjoin 


the picketing. 

The employer and the duly recognized and ac- 
credited collective bargaining agent of the em- 
ployees entered into a contract’ containing a no- 
strike clause. During the term of the contract 
some of the employees, seeking to obtain improved 
working conditions, established a picket line in 
front of the employer’s place of business which 
resulted in a complete shutdown of the plant. 
The employer immediately brought an action in 
the State court for an injunction of the picketing. 

The pickets contended (1) that since the picket- 
ing was for the lawful purpose of obtaining im- 
proved working conditions, a labor dispute existed 
within the meaning of the New York Anti-Injunc- 
tion Act which precludes the issuance of an in- 
junction in labor disputes and (2) that the Labor 
Management Relations Act of 1947 has vested 
exclusive jurisdiction with the National Labor 
Relations Board in such matters. 

The court rejected both of the contentions and 
granted the injunction, stating, ‘This controversy 
does not fall within the jurisdiction of the National 
Labor Relations Board for the reasons that these 


acts are being committed by but a few without 


authorization or sanction of the union, the duly 
designated bargaining agent. The Labor Man- 
agement Relations Act of 1947 divides unfair labor 
Practices into two categories, (A) an act which if 
committed by an employer would constitute an 
unfair labor practice; (B) an act which if com- 
mitted by a labor organization or its agents would 
constitute an unfair labor practice. Neither 
category is here present. ... [T]he National 
Labor Relations Board has no statutory authority 
to enjoin a violation of a ‘no-strike’ clause. Juris- 
diction of the Federal courts and the National 
Labor Relations Board is strictly limited to their 
statutory authority. . . . 

“Neither is this a labor dispute within the mean- 
ing of [the Anti-Injunction Act.] This case in- 
volves a controversy between the plaintiff em- 
ployer and a few individual defendants only. 
This’ picketing . . . is designed to coerce the 
plaintiff into refusing to bargain with the duly 
designated and accredited bargaining representa- 
tive of the plaintiff’s workers.” 


Injunetive Jurisdiction of State Courts. The Court 
of Appeals of the State of Ohio held ™ that after 
the NLRB has conducted a representation election 
and determined that a union has no authority to 
act as bargaining agent, picketing by the union 
of the employer’s business in order to obtain 
recognition is unlawful and may be enjoined by a 
State court. 

The union filed a petition for an election with 
the National Labor Relations Board and a stipu- 
lation was signed by the employer and the union 
agreeing to the election and expressly waiving the 
making of findings of fact and conclusions of law 
by the Board prior to the election. Subsequently, 
the election was held and a majority of the em- 
ployees voted against having the union as their 
representative. The union filed no objection and 
the Board certified the result of the election to 
the parties. 

Eighteen days after the results of the election 
were certified, the union demanded that the em- 
ployer enter into a contract recognizing the union 
as the collective bargaining agent of its employees. 
When the employer refused to contract with the 

* International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local 601 v. NLRB, 341 
«© Besnd ipa ss Set Ci tp, Ob, apt. oo ON. 
International 


Cavett v. District Lodge $i, Lodge 806, 
chinists ef al. (C. A., Ohio, July 2, 1966). 


of Me 
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union, its place of business was picketed. The 
employer immediately filed an action in the State 
court to enjoin the admittedly peaceful picketing, 
and when the trial court entered a decree per- 
manently enjoining the picketing, the union 
appealed. a 

The appellate court found two issues presented 
by these facts: (1) Could the union lawfully 
picket the business of the plaintiff after the Board 
had found that it had no authority to act as bar- 
gaining agent of the employees in the establish- 
ment, and (2) has the jurisdiction of the State 
Court to enjoin picketing in such circumstances 
been abrogated by Federal action in the field. 
The court, resolving both issues in favor of the 
employer, held that picketing under the circum- 
stances in this case is an invasion of the rights of 


employees not to participate in union activity and 
of the employer’s right to operate its business 
without wrongful interference and that a State 
court may enjoin such picketing after an election 
held by the Board indicates that the employees 
do noi want union representation. 

The court distinguished this case from Grimes 
& Hauer, Inc. v. Pollock, et al.," pointing out 
that the employer in that case resorted to the 
State courts before the issue of the union’s right 
to be certified as collective bargaining agent was 
adjudicated by the Board. 


8 Grimes & Heuer, Inc. v. Pollock, et al., 168 Ohio St. 372, 127 N. E. 2d 208. 
In this case, the Supreme Court of the State of Ohio held that peaceful picket- 
ing, the purpose of which was to coerce an employer to have its employees 
join s union, came within the jurisdiction of the National Labor Relations 
Board and, therefore, State courts were precluded from assuming jurisdiction 
in actions to enjoin such picketing. 





Conferences and Institutes, Jap»ary 16 to February 15, 1957 


Eprror’s Norse.—As a service to its readers, the Monthly Labor Review 
publishes a list of forthcoming conferences and institutes devoted to the broad 
field of industrial relations. Institutes and organizations are invited to submit 
echedules of such meetings for listing. To be timely enough for publication, 
announcements must be received 90 days prior to the date of a conference. 


Conference and sponsor Place 


Conference on Collective Bargaining. 
Center, Marquette University. 


Seminar on Pension, Profit-Sharing, and Deferred Compensa- 


Sponsor: Management Milwaukee, Wis. 


New York, N. Y. 


tion Plans. Sponsor: American Management Association. 


5th Annual Conference of Labor News Writers. Sponsor: 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 


Cornell University. 


Jan, 25 and Feb. Conference on Human Relations for Supervisors. Sponsor: 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


8. Management Center, Marquette University. 


Feb. 3 through Seminar on Human Relations in Administration. Sponsor: 
New York State Schcol of Industrial and Labor Relations, 


Mar. 1. 
Cornell University. 


Conference on Nucleonics in Industry. Sponsor: American 


Management Association. 


Institute on Human Relations for Supervisors. Sponsor: 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. 


Dallas, Tex. 


Texas Manufacturers Association. 


Spring Meeting. Sponsor: National Society of Professional 
Engineers. 


Charleston, S. C. 





Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





October 1, 1956 


Tux Pennsylvania Supreme Court, in Pennsylvania Cham- 
ber of Commerce, et al. v. Torquato, et al., upheld a lower 
court injunction declaring the State unemployment com- 
pensation law’s “prompt payment” provision to be in viola- 
tion of due process of law under the Federal and the State 
constitutions, and forbidding the State UC agency to make 
payments to claimants who had been on strike against 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., pending judicial review of 
the claims on the merits. The injunction applied to an 
earlier ruling by the State's Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity (BES) that the strike, which was called by the Inter- 
national Union of Electrical Workers (IUE) (see Chron. 
item for Mar. 20, 1956, MLR, May 1956), became a lockout 
when the company rejected the Governor’s proposal, 
accepted unconditionally by the union 2 days later, to 
resume work pending arbitration of the dispute. 


J. P. Srzvens & Co. announced a wage increase averaging 
10 cents an hour for employees in its 35 southern textile 
plants. Shortly thereafter, other major southern nonunion 
and union textile producers announced similar wage ad- 
justments. (See also p. 1452 of this issue.) 


October 2 


Tus Upholsterers International Union (formerly AFL) 
and the United Furniture Workers (formerly CIO) formed 
an organization called the Confederated Upholsterers and 
Furniture Workers of America, which will conduct joint 
organizing, research, and public relations activities for 
both unions, but each will keep its own collective bargain- 
ing and administrative functions. 


October 3 


American Coat Surrrmea, Inc., organized last June 
through joint efforts of the United Mine Workers (Ind.), 
major mine operators, and railroads (see 
Chron. item for June 13, 1956, MLR, Aug. 1956) to pro- 
mote trade, received the Federal Maritime 
Board’s authorization to charter 30 Liberty ships for trans- 
atlantic runs, as a stop-gap until the company acquires its 
own vessels. (See also p. 1456 of this issue.) 


October 4 
A 1-year contract providing for a 2-step wage increace of 


$2 aday and improvements in holiday allowances and 
1450 


overtime pay for about 150,000 northern soft-coal miners 
was signed by the United Mine Workers {Ind.) and the 
Bituminous Coal Operators Association. (See also p. 1452 
of this issue.) 


Tux Federal court of appeals in Washington, D. C., ruled, 
in District 50, United Mine Workers .. . v. NLRB; 
NLRB v. Bowman Transportation, Inc., that the Board 
could not, in order to eliminate the effects of the employ- 
er’s illegal support to the union, forbid the employer to 
recognize that union unless and until it had been certi- 
fied by the Board as the employees’ bargaining represen- 
tative. (See also p. 1445 of this issue.) 


October 5 

A Federal district court, in LeBus v. International Union 
of Operating Engineers, overturned an NLRB rule that 
picketing of the site of a secondary employer is unlawful 
per se if it can be conducted at the site of the primary 
employer. The court held such picketing to be in har- 
mony with the Constitution and protected by the Taft- 
Hartley Act, when its objectives are not to create a 
work stoppage at the premises of the secondary employer 
in order to force that employer to cease doing business 
with the primary employer. (See also p. 1447 of this issue.) 


October 8 


Dezcrstons of lower courts were left in effect when the 
Supreme Court of the United States denied review in the 
following cases: 

1, Jones et al. v. Central of Georgia Railway Co. A 
Federal court of appeals had ruled that Negro employees 
are entitled to an injunction against discriminatory prac- 
tices committed under a contract clause between a railroad 
and a union, barring Negroes from certain jobs. 

2. Die and Toolmakers Lodge 113, International Associ- 
ation of Machinisis ...v. NLRB. A Federal court of 
appeals had held the union in violation of the Taft- 
Hartley Act because it had threatened not to process 
grievances of employees who refused to pay a strike 
“donation.” 

3. News Printing Co., Inc., v. NLRB. A Federal court 
of appeals had ruled that the Taft-Hartley Act’s non- 
Communist affidavit filing requirement does not prevent 
the Board from issuing complaints of unfair labor praoc- 
tices upon receipt of charges from individual union mem- 
bers (see Chron. item for Mar. 6, 1956, MLR, May 1956). 

On October 15, the Supreme Court also denied review 
in the following cases: 


1. NLRB v. Textile Workers Union . .. CIO. A Fed- 


time, employed by the union for economic pressure. during 

a bargaining impasse, were not unlawful under the Taft- 

Hartley Act (see Chron. item for Oct. 27, 1955,.MLR, 

Dec. 1955 and May 5, 1954, MLR, July 1954). 

2: United Electrical . . . Workers (UE), et al. v. Good- 
man Manufacturing Co. ‘and NLRB. A Federal court of 

sppeal in Chicago held district secretaries and trustees 
the union to be union “officers” required to file non- 
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Communist affidavits under the Taft-Hartiey Act. It 
also held that the Board’s jurisdiction to inquire into a 
union’s compliance status is limited to factual aspects, 
while substantial legal aspects are matters for judicial 
review (see Chron. item for Nov. 10, 1955, MLR, Jan. 
1956). 


October 11 


Tue Federal court of appeals in Chicago set aside 
NLRB decision holding a union in violation of the 
Hartley Act because its shop stewards conducted 
illegal work stoppage. The court said that the union 
was not obligated to compensate the stewards, 

right to appoint or discharge them, and had a 
control over them; therefore, it could not be held respo 
sible for their action. The case was NLRB v. P. R. 
Mallory & Co., Inc., and International Union of Electrical 
. . « Workers, CIO, Local 1001. 


October 12 


Potash Mines Transportation Co., Inc., Carlsbad, N. M. 
and Carlsbad Transit Union, Independent. 


October 15 


A RECENTLY completed agreement between the Atlantic 
and Gulf District of the Seafarers’ International Union and 


more than 70 steamship companies, covering about 17,000 
seamen, went into effect. (See also p. 1453 of this issue.) 


October 17 


Docxwork«ers in the New York harbor in a representation 
election voted 11,827 to 7,428 for the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association (Ind.) over the AFL-CIO Inter- 


national Brotherhood of Longshoremen. (See also p. 1454 
of this issue.) 


October 19 


Hicuer minimum wage rates for three Puerto Rican in- 
dustries under the Fair Labor Standards Act were announced 
by the Federal Wage and Hour Administrator. The 
industries affected and the ranges of new hourly rates are: 
For specified classifications of the chemical, petroleum, 
rubber, and related products industry, 60 ceats to $1; 
paper, paper products, and printing and publishing, 60 to 
85 cents; and lumber and wood products, 50 to 90 cents. 


October 22 


Tus Supreme Court of the United States denied review in 
the case of Meier & Pohlman Furniture Co. v. Gibbons of 
Warehouse & Distribution Workers Union, Local 688, AF L, 
e al., thus leaving in effect a Federal appellate court 
decision that a contract provision protecting motor carrier 
employees from discharge for refusing to cross legally 
established picket lines was valid under the Taft-Hartley 
Act and the Motor Carrier Act. 


October 25 


A NO-STRIKE AGREEMENT, covering 9,500 employees and 
effective until May 21, 1961, was reached by the Inter- 
national Union of Electrical Workers with the Sperry 
Gyroscope Co. (See also p. 1455 of this issue.) 


October 28 


Tae Communications Workers of America reached a 1-year 
agreement with the Michigan Bell Telephone Co., providing 
for wage increases generally ranging from $2.50 to $5 a 
week. Agreements with other Bell System companies 
were also concluded by the CWA. (See also p. 1454 of this 
issue.) 

A 3-year agreement between the union and the Western 
Electric Co., subject to membership ratification, settled a 
72-day strike of about 6,000 employees in 3 North Carolina 
radio shops. (See also p. 1455 of this issue.) 
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Wace increases became effective in October for 
two important industries—bituminous coal mining 
and southern textile manufacturing—where eco- 
nomic conditions have improved in the past year. 
Early in November, the Nation’s major railroads 
and the nonoperating brotherhoods concluded an 
agreement specifying wage increases to go into 
effect in 1956, 1957, and 1958. Other groups of 
workers receiving higher pay or fringe benefit 
adjustments during October included 75,000 
telephone workers and about 30,000 maritime 
employees. 


Collective Bargaining and Wage Changes 


Railroads. The trend toward longer term con- 
tracts was extended to the railroad industry on 
November 1 when the Nation’s major carriers and 
11 unions representing over 700,000 nonoperating 
employees agreed to a 26%-cent-an-hour package 
to go into effect in three annual installments. 
Effective November 1, 1956, s2ge rates were in- 
creased by 10 cents an hour and the carriers 
agreed to contribute an additional 2% cents an 
hour for hospital, medical, and surgical benefits 
for employees’ dependents. Further wage-rate 
adjustments of 7 cents an hour in November 1957 
and again in November 1958 were specified. Also, 
provision was made for semiannual cost-of-living 
adjustments beginning in May 1957 with wage 
rates to be adjusted 1 cent an hour for each 0.5 
point change in the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Consumer Price Index. A previous quarterly 
cost-of-living escalator clause had been discon- 
tinued in December 1954. 


Bituminous Coal. Increases in basic wage rates 

and in holiday and vacation pay for bituminous 

coal miners were announced early in October 

following relatively unpublicized negotiations be- 

tween the United Mine Workers (Ind.) and the 

Bituminous Coal Operators Association, represent- 
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ing northern coal producers and mines owned by 
steel and utility companies. Announced at the 
quadrennial convention of the Mine Workers in 
Cincinnati, the settlement provided for a 2-step 
rise in wage rates identical in amount with those 
negotiated a year earlier—$1.20 a day effective 
October 1 and an additional 80 cents next April 1. 
In addition, pay for holiday work was raised from 
time and a half to double time and vacation pay 
from $140 to $220 annually. Identical terms were 
subsequently accepted by the Southern Coal 
Producers Association and groups representing 
unionized mines in other districts. 


Textiles and Apparel. By the end of October, 
wage increases generally averaging about 10 cents 
an hour had been reported for an estimated 90 
percent of the more-than-half-million workers 
employed in southern textile manufacturing. 
The first major producer to announce an increase 
was J. P. Stevens & Co., which stated on October 1 
that it would put increases averaging 10 cents an 
hour into effect on October 8 for 17,000 employees 
of its 35 southern plants. This announcement was 
thereupon followed by similar adjustments by 
Burlington Industries, Inc., for its 47,000 empioy- 
ees and by Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc., for its 
employees. Cannon Mills, Springs Cotton Mills, 
and other producers soon followed suit. 

Among unionized mills in the South, Dan River 
Mills of Danville, Va., offered a pay raise averaging 
10 cents an hour to its 10,000 employees in mid- 
October? which was accepted by the United 
Textile Workers membership. The existing con- 
tract did not provide for a wage reopening until 
December 1. The Textile Workers Union of 
America (TWUA) and Fieldcrest Mills, Inc., also 
agreed on pay raises averaging 10 cents an hour, 
with a minimum of 8 cents, for 3,000 employees of 
9 plants in North Carolina. The company’s 
minimum rate, except for learners, was raised to 
$1.16 an hour. In South Carolina, a 10-cent-an- 
hour across-the-board increase, effective October 8, 
was announced for the 4,200 employees of Rock 
Hili Printing and Finishing Co., a subsidiary of 
M. Lowenstein and Sons, Inc. About 3,000 of 


“Prepared in the Bureau's Division of Wages and Industrial Relations on 
the basis of currently available published materials. 

! For a brief review of some of the convention highlights, see p. 1456. 

2 See Monthly Labor Review, July 1956 (p. 831). 
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these employees were TWUA members who 
returned to work late in September after a 15-week 
strike that ended with extension of their contract 
to April 1958 with a clause prohibiting strikes over 
wages but without provision for a wage increase. 

Wage rates for southern textile workers had 
generally been increased an average of about 5 
cents an hour in August 1955. In the northern 
cotton textile industry, most mills had increased 
rates by 6% percent (about 8 to 8.5 cents an hour) 
in the spring of 1956; these were the first increases 
negotiated in the northern branch of the industry 
since 1951 and offset a wage cut that had been 
instituted in mid-1952. 

Prompt investigation of allegations that south- 
ern textile companies were interfering with 
unionization was pledged by Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell and Theophil C. Kammbholz, 
General Counsel of the National Labor Relations 
Board. The TWUA had picketed the NLRB, 
protesting that the agency was favoring employers 
and delaying action on union petitions for elections 
and on disputes over discharges for union activity. 
Specifically, the union requested that the Board 
seek an injunction preventing the Darlington 
Manufacturing Co. from closing its South Carolina 
mill until the Board had ruled on the union’s 
charges of unfair labor practices. The company’s 
stockholders had voted to sell the plant, employing 
about 500 workers, after the union won a repre- 
sentation election in September. The plant is 
the only unionized unit in the Deering, Milliken 
& Co., Inc., chain. Also during October, the 
United Textile Workers convention established 
a fund for use in organizeticnal activities in the 
South, to be financed by a $2-a-year per capita 
assessment. 

In the New York metropolitan area, about 
6,000 workers represented by the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers were affected by pay increases 
negotiated in late September with three associa- 
tions: The Infants and’ Juvenile Manufacturers 
Association, Inc.; Washable Suits, Novelty and 
Sportswear Association, Inc.; and the Uniform 
Manufacturers Exchange, Inc. An improved 
welfare program was also announced. The nego- 
tiations, under contract reopenings, provided gen- 
eral wage rate increases of 12 cents an hour for 
cutting room employees and 10 cents for all other 
workers. Minimum rates were raised to $1.10 an 
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hour for production workers and $1.05 for floor 
workers. 


Other Transportation and Longshoring. Pay raises 
were negotiated in late September and in October 
for about 30,000 maritime employees on the At- 
lantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts. The Sailors Union 
of the Pacific, the Marine Firemen, and the Marine 
Cooks and Stewards negotiated wage increases 
and extended their contracts with the Pacific 
Maritime Association to October 1958, with « 
wage review scheduled for 1957. 

Or. the Atlantic and Gulf coasts the Seafarers’ 
International Union negotiated pay raises affect- 
ing unlicensed seamen employed mainly on freight- 
ers. The changes, negotiated under a reopening 
of a 3-year contract signed in the fall of 1954, in- 
cluded a 7.1-percent increase in base rates and 
higher overtime rates effective on October 15. 
Workers were also to receive additional benefits 
from existing vacation and welfare funds at no 
extra cost to the employers; included were in- 
creases in vacation pay (to $260 a year, from $244) 
and in death benefits (to $4,000 from $3,500); 
liberalized hospitalization for wives and children; 
and extension of hospitalization to members’ de- 
pendent parents. The shipping companies also 
agreed to pay for the cost of returning the bodies 
of employees who die in a foreign port or while at 
sea. The agreement was extended by 1 yéar to 
September 30, 1958, with provision for reopening 
at any time. 

For the first time in American shipping, con- 
tractual restrictions were placed by this agreement 
on the traditional authority of shipmasters to 
record (“‘log’’) and punish infractions of discipline, 
usually by requiring the crew member to forfeit 
part of his pay. Henceforth, seamen can be logged 
only for the actual time lost through missing the 
ship, watches, or regular work. The parties also 
agreed that logging was an appropriate subject for 
future collective bargaining. The National Mari- 
time Union(NMU), which had started its current 
antilogging drive several months ago by informing 
its contract companies that imposition of fines for 
more than actual time lost would be regarded as 
a contract violation, also reported an easing of 
such practices. Later in the month, the NMU 
announced that the Committee for Companies 
and Agents, Atlantic and Gulf coasts, had also 
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formally agreed to limit the practice for seamen 
employed on the passenger and dry cargo ships 
of its members. 

Continued operation of the New York docks 
was assured for at least 15 days beyond October 31 
when union and t representatives 
heeded a Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service appeal for a second extension of their 
contract* pending further talks. The major 
stumbling block to a new contract apparently 
was the insistence by the unaffiliated International 
Longshoremen’s Association (ILA) on a single 
master agreement covering all Atlantic and Gulf 
coast dockworkers and tke steadfast position of 
the New York Shipping Association that it had 
no authority to bargain for companies in other 
ports. Heretofore, negotiations have been on a 
port-by-port or regional basis, with the New York 


contract serving as a guide. The impasse led to a. 


temporary breakdown of negotiations, with the 
employer group filing charges with the NLRB 
that the union was refusing to “bargain in good 
faith” and the union indicating it would file a 
similar complaint against the association. Earlier 
in the month, the ILA won its third NLRB 
representation election on the New York water- 
front in 3 years over the International Brother- 
hood of Longshoremen (IBL) (chartered by the 
American Federation of Labor after it expelled 
the ILA in 1953 for failure to rid itself of corrupt 
influences). George Meany, president of the 
American Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations (AFL-CIO), who before 
the vote urged the dockworkers to renounce the 
incumbent union, later announced that the united 
labor movement would continue its fight against 
the ILA. 

Differences over how to eliminate racketeering 
in the developed between Mr. Meany and 
Joseph , president of the National Mari- 
time Union, as an outgrowth of the election. 
Mr. Meany took exception to a letter addressed 
to him and made public by Mr. Curran just prior 
to the balloting, protesting the efforts of the 
AFL-CIO to install the affiliated IBL and rebuk- 
ing the federation for alleged failure to assist 
honest elements within the ILA. Mr. Curran 
singled out for special criticism Paul Hall, an 
official of a rival maritime union (Seafarers’ 
International Union, Atlantic and Gulf District) 
who was reportedly a principal financial supporter 


of the IBL. Mr. Meany countered that the NMU 
official’s course was so inconsistent with the 
federation’s objective of clean unicnism as to 
create doubts about his (Curran’s) ability to 
make “any effective contribution” in his position 
on the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Committee. 
Mr. Curran defended as solid trade union policy 
his proposal of regeneration of the ILA from 
within rather than through outside agencies and 
suggested that the matter be placed before the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council. 

Another transportation dispute was resolved 
when the New York City Transit Authority 
agreed to modify physical standards for its em- 
ployees to conform with medical criteria adopted 
by the Association of American Railroads. The 
formula was recommended by Theodore W. 
Kheel, who late in October became impartial 
arbitrator with binding powers for the city's 
entire public transportation system.‘ The Trans- 
port Workers Union and the Amalgamated 
Association of Street, Electric Railway acu! 
Motor Coach Employees had contended that the 
former transit authority standards were not only 
unnecessarily high but so rigidly applied that 
employees were being unnecessarily disqualified 
from jobs and suffering wage cuts and seniority 
losses. 


Communications. In October, pay increases were 
agreed to for approximately 90,000 telephone em- 
ployees covered by union agreements and were also 
announced for approximately 4,500 workers in the 
industry not covered by union agreements. The 
Communications Workers of America (CWA) 
reached agreement with Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., Michigan Bell Telephone Co., and 
Pacific Telephone and Telegraph on contracts 
covering a total of about 57,000 traffic, plant, and 
accounting workers. The Northwestern Bell set- 
tlement provided increases ranging from $1 to $5 
a week, depending on the job and community. 
Michigan Bell contract terms included pay in- 
creases ranging from $3 to $5 a week in the larger 
cities and $2.50 to $4.50 in smaller communities; — 
a seventh paid holiday (Good Friday); reclassifi- 
cation of a score of cities to higher wage brackets; 


8 See Monthly Labor Review, November 1956 (p. 1322). 

4 Mr. Kheel’s authority over the city’s transit system was completed when 
he was designated as arbitrator fur the Queens and Staten Island buslines, 
the only New York lines not already within his jurisdiction. 
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and upgrading of some jobs to higher pay scales. 
Weekly salary increases for Pacific Telephone and 
Telegraph employees in northern California and 
Nevada ranged from $2.50 to $5.00 a week, and 
there were upward classifications of some com- 
munity scales. Sick leave benefits were liberalized, 
and the company also announced pay raises for 
those of its employees not represented by a union. 
Wages were also increased for 9,000 traffic and 
clerical employees of the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co., represented by the CWA, and 8,000 employees 
of the Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Co. of 
Baltimore City, represented by both this union 
and the Maryland Telephone Union (Ind.). A 
few other settlements affecting smaller numbers 
of workers were also concluded. 


White-Collar and Service Workers. A new agree- 
ment was announced for 5,000 agents employed 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. in Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, and metropolitan New York 
and represented by the Insurance Workers of 
America. The terms included a $10 raise in mini- 
mum weekly pay (to $70), liberalized retirement 
and vacation provisions, and maintenance of 
agents’ rights to the territories assigned to them. 
(The company had sought the right to reassign 
‘such areas.) 

Noting that musicians had not received pay 
raises for some years although the cost of living 
had been moving upward, directors of the Los 
Angeles local of the American Federation of Musi- 
cians—second largest in the union—announced 
that scales established for musicians would be in- 
creased 10 percent, effective in November. The 
$18 rate for a 3-hour casual engagement was in- 
creased to $20. At nightclubs, ballrooms, and 
cocktail bars, existing weekly scales of $66-$92.40 
were raised to $72-$105.60. 

In the Bronx and Westchester areas of New 
York, the Bronx Realty Advisory Board and the 
Building Service Employees Union negotiated a 
$3.12 weekly wage increase and a doubling of 
health and welfare benefits for over 9,000 workers. 


Metalworking. A long-term contract, covering 
about 9,500 workers, was agreed to by the Inter- 
national Union of Electrical Workers and the 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. (Long Island, N. Y.), a 
division of Sperry Rand Corp., 7 months before 


§ See Monthly Labor Review, July 1985 (p. 810. 


1955.6 Under the new agreement, scheduled to 
terminate in May 1961, a 5.3-percent wage increase 
was scheduled to go into effect in 2 stepsp—on No- 
vember 1 of this year and in May 1957. Provision 
was also made for increases in May of each sub- 
sequent contract year: 3 percent in 1958, 3.48 per- 
cent in 1959, and 3.46 percent in 1960. A cost-of- 
living escalator clause was established, with a 2- 
cent allowance to be paid immediately. Starting 
in May 1957, the company will pay 2 cents a 
man-hour into a fund for inequity adjustmente. 
A year later, it will assume the cost of life insurance 
up to a maximum of $10,000 (in place of the 
existing $5,000). Other supplementary benefits 
included extension of the company-paid insurance 
plan to retirees; increased sickness and accident 
insurance payments (to $85 a week from $60); 
and provision of contributory medical insurance 
for “catastrophic”’ illness. 

In New Jersey, wage increases averaging 11.2 
cents an hour were negotiated by the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and Western 
Electric Co. for about 14,000 wo.kers at Kearney 
in a new 2-year contract with a midterm wage 
reopening. Additional advances were provided 
for certain skilled classifications. 

A 2-morth strike at 3 Western Electric Co. 
plants in North Carolina was settled October 28 
with agreement on terms cf a 3-year contract. 
About 6,000 employees, members of the CWA, 
had struck on August 25 after negotiations failed 
to resolve differences over a wage increase and 
other contract terms. The new contract provided 
for wage increases ranging from 12 to 16 cents an 
hour for skilled trades and 7 to 11 cents an hour 
for other production employees. 

Local grievances at the East Peoria, Ill., plants of 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. led to a 3-day strike idling 
about 19,000 members of the United Automobile 
Workers (UAW). The strike began October 2 © 
when 68 workers reportedly left their jobs over 
@ merit-increase dispute, but in settlement talks 
the union raised a number of other issues. The 
agreement ending the dispute included a provision 
that settlement of current disputes through exist- 

ing machinery be expedited. The day after the 
East Peoria plant became strike-bound, about 
2,500 other members of the UAW went on strike 
at the Decatur, Ill., plant over a company pro- 
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posal:-to begin an appreiiticsdhlp treining program 
The workers returned to their jobs on October 5, 
and discussions of the proposal were resumed. 
More than 10,000 Detroit area employees of 
Burroughs Corp. received a 4-cent hourly wage 
increase October 1. The increase was equal to 
that received by automobile employees in the area 
@ month earlier under cost-of-living escalator 
clauses in UAW contracts. Employees of Bur- 
roughs Corp., which is not organized, had received 
wage increases in May 1956 that were generally 
similar to the annual improvement factor increases 
received by auto workers in the area. 


Other Developments 


Union Conventions. Delegates to the 42d con- 
vention of the unaffiliated United Mine Workers, 
held early in October in Cincinnati, focused their 
attention on the industry’s economic problems, 
including declining employment. At the same 
time, optimism ing future increases in the 
demand for coal was expressed both in words and 
in the change in the union’s attitude toward the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Some of the delegates to the convention ex- 
pressed regret at failure of the 1956 contract 
(see p. 1452) to establish supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefits * and a 6-hour day to improve the 
employment outlook for miners. Concern was 
expressed over the effects of mechanization on 
employment in mines, which has declined by 
about two-thirds since the 1920’s. At the same 
time, mechanization was credited with produc- 
tivity-based wage gains and union president John 
L. Lewis, while agreeing that the shorter workday 
was desirable, said that in view of the industry's 
competitive situation a reduction ia hours might 
result in lower take-home pay. “If you want to 
stop eating so much and loaf more, we can get 
you the 6-hour day.” He expressed confidence 
that a sharp increase in the demands for coal in 
the next few years would reverse the downward 
employment trend. He also stated that the trend 
toward consolidation of coal firms enabled pro- 
ducers to reduce costs further and pay miners 
greater benefits. 

The union abandoned its quarter-century op- 
position to the St. Lawrence Seaway, sensing that 
the project would expand the market for coal. 
The seaway had previously been viewed as re- 


ducing the cost of shipping foreign coal to the 
Midwest but fuel shortages in Europe have eased 
the union’s fears of large-scale imports of coal. 
Earlier in the year, the union, in cooperation with 
major coal producers and railroads, had formed 
the American Coal Shipping, Inc., to ship coal 
to Europe at reduced transportation rates.’ The 
union’s other objection to the waterway—the 
development of hydroelectric plants along the 
St. Lawrence—was apparently allayed by its 
expectation that coal consumption by utility 
plants, currently the industry's largest customer, 
would triple in the next two decades. 

On the eve of the co:vcaaon, Mr. Lewis 
reported that the United Mine Workers had 
invested nearly $4 million—3 percent of its $130 
million welfare reserve—in common stock of those 
electric utilities approved for trust investments in 
the District of Columbia. Until 1955, the welfare 
fund had restricted its investments to Govern- 
ment bonds. 

A debate was touched off as the convention 
approved a 25-cent monthly dues increase—to 
$4.25 for working miners and $1.25 for pensioned 
and unemployed members. Some delegates con- 
tended that those who were on pensions or out of 
work should not pay the increase in dues. There 
is now 1 retired miner for every 3 employed (1 to 
2 in anthracite). In another convention action, 
the union strengthened its 1951 prohibition against 
unauthorized walkouts by threatening fines and 
other penalties against members participating in 
‘“wildcats.’’ 

In commenting on the possibility of a merger 
with the AFL-CIO, President Lewis indicated 
that he had no intention of leading the miners into 
the federation in the foreseeable future, observing 
that they had demonstrated their ability to do 
well on their own. 


* The union leadership announced that it favored liberalization of State 
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Ethical Practices. The first hearings conducted by 
the Ethical Practices Committee of the AFL-CIO 
consisted of a series of closed sessions on charges 
that three unions were dominated by racketeers.° 
The hearings, held early in October, involved the 
Distillery Workers, the Laundry Workers, and the 
Allied Industrial Workers—formerly the United 
Automobile Workers (AFL). The Ethical Prac- 
tices Committee’s recommendations as to whether 
to suspend any of the unions were to be sub- 
mitted to the federation’s Executive Council, 
which plans to meet in Miami on January 28. 


Nondiscrimination. A step toward ending a vir- 
tual ban on hiring of Negro pilots and other flight 
crewmen was taken on October 1, when most of 
the major airlines jointly announced an employ- 
ment policy of nondiscrimination. Specifically, 
the 18 carriers indicated they would refrain from 
soliciting applicants from employment offices and 
schools that practiced bias in referring job candi- 
dates. In addition, the airlines pledged themselves 
to intensify efforts to educate their own employees 
on the nondiscrimination policy. Meetings with 
the New York State Commission Against Dis- 
crimination were to continue with the aim of 
the joint policy statement. 

In another development, it was reported that the 

first four Negro drivers to be hired by any major 


interstate busline were driving on routes in the 
northeastern United States for the Greyhound 
Corp. The drivers were hired as a result of 2 years 
of discussion between the busline, the Urban 
League of Greater New York, and the New Jersey 
Division Against Discrimination. However, the 
convention of the National Postal Transport Asso- 
ciation voted against a proposal to amend their 
constitution to admit Negro members. 


Court Decisions. A United States court of appeals 
ruled that railway workers who had participated in 
a wildcat strike were not entitled to unemploy- 
ment benefits permitted by the Railway Labor Act 
for strikers who observe the required “cooling off” 
period. The Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks had sought jobless pay for idled em- 
ployees of the Railway Express Agency, Inc., in 
Pittsburgh ° for at least the period starting with a 
formal strike vote. The court concluded that to 

support the union’s view “would mean that the 
brotherhoods could have the benefits of a surprise 
strike. . . and though never ending it, receive 


unemployment benefits for an allegedly new 


*Gee Monthly Labor Review, October 1986 (p. 1200). 
Ges Monthly Labor Review, February 1964 (p. 192). 





Book Reviews 
and Notes 





Special Reviews 

American Labor Union Periodicalsa—A Guide to 
Their Location. By Bernard G. Naas and 
Carmelita S. Sakr. Ithaca, Cornell Uni- 
versity, New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, February 1956. xv, 
175 pp. $7. 

This recent publication sponsored by the Com- 
mittee of University Industrial Relations Li- 
brarians and published by Cornell University will 
be a very useful tool for librarians and research 
workers interested in the history of the labor 
movement. That this group is rapidly expanding 
is evidenced by the establishment of industrial 
relations schools in many of the leading universi- 
ties and special labor services in the larger public 
libraries. 

The list of holdings in some of tp larger col- 
lections of American trade union journals and 
labor papers will facilitate locating materials 
needed for research. The union journals are 
arranged alphabetically by the name of the union 
and the papers of State and local labor bodies are 
listed on a geographic basis. 

This list supplements but does not replace two 
earlier studies which provided basic information 
about many of the journals, one by Professor 
Barnett (A Trial Bibliography of American Trade- 
Union Publications) in 1904 and one by Pro- 
fessors Reynolds and Killingsworth (Trade Union 
Publications) in 1944-45. Both of these listed 
union constitutions and convention proceedings, 
as well as journals. 

The present list brings up to date information 
on the journals previously listed and extends the 
coverage of titles and location. Local labor 
publications not previously covered are included, 
and the holdings of 18 libraries throughout this 
country and of the Canadian Department of 
Labor are indicated. In addition, it gives in- 
formation, not assembled elsewhere, as to the 
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issuing organizations, dates of publication, and 
frequency. Finally, microfilm copy is noted so 
that other libraries may borrow or buy positive 
copies. The recent merger of the American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations with ensuing mergers of national 
and international unions among their members is 
adding another chapter to the history of their 
publications which is not, of course, evident in 

Much credit is due the various members of the 
committee who worked on this project and es- 
pecially the compilers of the published volume. 
Since the information was contributed by each 
library whose holdings are represented, the com- 
pilation and editing was a colossal task. The 
result is an attractive volume, well arranged and 
indexed, and tremendously useful. 


—Maroaret F. Bricxetr 


Librarian, U. 8. Department of Labor 


The Baseball Player—An Economic Study. By 
Paul M. Gregory. Washington, Public Affairs 
Press, 1956. vii, 213 pp. $3.75. 

The author, a professor of economics at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, undertook this study as a pro- 
fessional exercise, ‘‘writing as a scholar rather than 
as a fan.” But as the years passed he devoloped 
an abiding fondness for both the game and its per- 
sonalities. ‘I came,” as he puts it, “to analyze 
and stayed to cheer.” 

The entire field of professional sports has been 
largely shunned as a subject for economic analysis. 
It is to be hoped that Professor Gregory’s book 
will stimulate similar explorations of football, bas- 
ketball, boxing, hockey, auto racing, and others. 
There are at least two important reasons why the 
studies would be worthwhile. Professional sports 
are big business enterprises with large annual pay- 
rolls (the major league baseball clubs alone pay 
$5 million in salaries), and because of the public 
enthusiasm which attaches to sports, they have 
acquired an almost quasi-public control. More- 
over, they attract hordes of talented young athletes 
who commence careers without adequate knowl- 
edge, or even adequate sources of knowledge, of 
the possibilities, hazards, and rewards in store for 
them. Vocational guidance writers have been 


strangely remiss in this regard. 
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Professor Gregory has thus performed a public 
service. He has written of baseball as both a 
business and a game with understanding and in 
a readable and frequently highly engaging style. 
Even his obvious strain in attempting to apply 
the theory of marginal productivity to the opera- 
tional aspects of a ball club is enlightening. 

Outstanding in the book are his definition of 
player performance value, the analyses of major 
and minor league salary structures, the interpreta- 
tion of that complicated body of “baseball law” 
embraced by the waiver and reserve clauses, op- 
tions, and the draft. An entire section is devoted 
to the origin and development of player represen- 
tation systems in dealing with club owners (the 
first union of baseball players was organized as 
eatly as 1885). 

The author has not only provided a study of 
baseball economics but he has interspersed his text 
with scores of amusing and illustrative tales of 
baseball’s colorful characters and incidents. 


—Laweence R. Kuxzm 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The New Psychology for Leadership, Based on Re- 
searches in Group Dynamics and Human Rela- 
tions. By Donald A. Laird and Eleanor C. 
Laird. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1956. 226 pp., bibliographical foot- 
notes. $4. 

Influencing Employee Behavior. By Richard P. 
Calhoon and C. A. Kirkpatrick. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1956. 312 pp. 
$5. 

These two ‘‘well-Flesched” books might be called 
do-it-yourself books for supervisors on how to be 
a successful leader and how to influence employees. 

What does one need to become a successful 
leader these days? According to the authors of 
The New Psychology for Leadership, one must in- 
spire group members to group activities; aid group 
members in reaching the group goal; coordinate 
activities of the group; help members fit into the 
group; be interested in the group, not oneself; and 
must possess “humaneness’’—‘‘a style of leading 
which (a) does not touch off, and which (b) also 
allays latent hostile or anxious feelings.” 

These conclusions were reached by the Lairds 
after careful study of the findings of 27 research 
centers working in the fields of human relations 


and group dynamics. In concise language, the 
book shows how the characteristics of the success- 
ful leader may be practically applied to such 
workday situations as getting a bargaining session 
off to a good start, and lessening the hostile atti- 
tudes of workers. 

Influencing Employee Behavior tells the super- 
visor immediately that his job is influencing em- 
ployees, and then goes on to explain employee 
behavior. The supervisor is shown how to present 
his proposals more effectively, how to remove 
resistance and opposition, how to close an inter- 
view successfully, how to expand his influence, 
how to influence special groups, and how to write 
more effectively. The book ends on a note of 
hope with a self-improvement program for super- 
visors. However, lest all these palliatives be 
taken as the gospel, readers would do well to heed 
the authors’ warning note, in their preface, that 
although their “theme is influencing employee 
behavior, this book is not one on manipulating 
individuals or on techniques for handling people. 
Emphasis is placed on the needs and wants of the 
employee as well as those of the supervisor and 
his company.” 

—L. B. Wa.LLersTein 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


American Social Legislation. By John D. Hogan 
and Francis A. J. Ianni. New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1956. 713 pp., bibliographies. 

As stated by the authors, “this is a book about - 
social legislation in the United States and the 
forces which have given it its present structure, 
rather than a compendium of laws.” Conse- 
quently, a considerable portion of the text is 
devoted to such topics as the development of 
social thought, the American cultural pattern and 
political process in relation to social legislation, 
an inquiry into the functioning of the family 
group, and a review of such “family legislation’”’ 
as marriage and divorce laws as well as statutes 
pertaining to the parent-child relationship. 

The book also presents a historical review of 
the American labor movement and labor legisla- 
tion and, as background material, provides an 
analysis of the composition of the labor force 
within a number of basic industries. An exami- 
nation of public and private measures for pro- 
moting income security follows discussions of 
factors affecting levels of income, income adequacy 
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and distribution, and family expenditure re- 
quirements. 

In the section on social insurance, the authors 
rely heavily on a description of the provisions of 
the Social Security Act supplemented by back- 
ground material and some discussion of its under- 
lying philosophy. Most of the material concerning 
the unemployment insurance program, unfortu- 
nately, is presented in terms of the number of 
States following specified formulas in determining 
claimants’ eligibility and benefit rights. This 
information of detailed formulas—many of which 
are already out of date because of subsequent 
legislative action—may not enable the student to 
understand the basic principles involved. 


-_ —Lzo M. Orwicz 
Bureau of Employment Security 


The Hawaiian Labor Movement—A Brief History. 
By Edward Johannessen. Boston, Bruce 
Humphries, Inc., 1956. 181 pp., _bibli- 
ography. $3.75. 

Mr. Johannessen is interested in presenting the 
“chronological development of the labor move- 
ment. in Hawaii and the various factors which 
have contributed to it.” Attention is given to 
the historical period prior to World War II, to 
geographic, economic, and political factors con- 
ditioning the environment, and to the issue of 
communism in the Hawaiian labor movement 
today. “Footnotes have not been used since 
they tend to detract from readability.”” Second- 
ary source materials appear to serve as the basis 
for the author’s statements and conclusions. It 
is difficult to understand the presence of many 
broad generalizations. For example, ‘While it 
cannot be denied that the ‘Big Five’ [factors or 
agents operating extensively in the sugar industry 
as well as in other areas] is an important economic 
group, the ILWU [International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union] possesses a power 
undreamed of by any association of businessmen 
in Hawaii. Such concentrations of power, wheth- 
er vested with business or labor, are funda- 
mentally unsound.” 

—Donatp M. Irwin 


Office of Assistant Secretary for Standards and Statistics 
U. 8. Department of Labor 


Automation 


Studies of Automatic Technology: A Case Study of a Large 
Mechanized Bakery. By Herman J. Rothberg. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1956. 26 pp., bibliography. (BLS 
Report 109.) Free. 


Slowly But Surely, Both Factory and Office Will Be Changed 
by Automation: [Proceedings of First International 
Trade Union Seminar on Automation, London, May 
14-17, 1966}. (In Trade Union Information, Organ- 
ization for European Economic Cooperation, European 
Productivity Agency, Trade Union Section, No. 8, 
Paris, 1956, pp. 27-31.) 


Benefits and Benefit Plans 


Appraising and Integratiny Employee Benefits. By Robert 
D. Gray. Pasadena, California Institute of Tech- 
nology, Industrial Relations Section, 1956. 24 pp. 
(Publication 3.) $1. 


Welfare and Pensions on the Docks of the Pacific Coast. 
San Francisco, International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Pacific Maritime Association 
Welfare and Pension Funds, 1956. 22 pp. 


Severance Pay Plans in 101 California Union Agreements. 
(In California Industrial Relations Reports, Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations, Division of Labor Sta- 
tistics and Research, San Francisco, July 1956, pp. 
9-27.) 


Your Welfare Fund: Welfare Benefits Under the Collective 
Bargaining Agreements Between Employer Members 
of the New York Shipping Association, Inc., and Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association (Ind.). New 
York, 1956. 16 pp. 


Canadian Handbook of Pension and Welfare Plans, 1956. 
By William M. Mercer. Toronto and Montreal, 
CCH Canadian Limited, 1956. 184 pp. $6, Com- 
merce Clearing House, Chicago. 


Employment and Unemployment 


Conditions of Employment of Plantation Workers. Geneva, 
International Labor Office, 1956. 96 pp. (Report 
VITI(1) prepared for International Labor Conference, 
40th session, 1957.) 75 cents. Distributed in United 
States by Washington Branch of ILO. 


Outline Report of the Study Group on Educated Unemployed 
fin India]. New Delhi, Government of India Plan- 
ning Commission, 1956. 55 pp. 


Report on Preliminary Survey of Urban Unemployment, [in 
India], September 1958. [New Delhi], Ministry of 
Finance, Department of Economic Affairs, [19567]. 
102 pp. (National Sample Survey 8.) 1/8 rs. 
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Arbejdsigsheden, 1955. Copenhagen, Statistiske Departe- 
ment, 1956. 60 pp. (Statistiske Meddelelser, 4. 
Rekke, 164. Bind, 1. Hefts.) 2 kr. 


Handicapped 


Better Service for Handicapped Job Seekers—{A Symposium). 
(Jn Employment Security Review, U. 8. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, U. 8. 
Employment Service, Washington, September 1956, 
pp. 1-36. 20 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington.) 


A Guide for the Placement of the Physically Handicapped (5th 
Edition): Part IV, Positions in Five Technical Agen- 
cies (Bureau of Mines, Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, Geological Survey, National Bureau of Standards, 
Weather Bureau). Washington, U. 8. Civil Service 
Commission, 1956. 273 pp. (Pamphlet 14-4.) 70 
cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Occupations of Totally Blinded Veterans of World War II 
and Korea. Washington, U. 8. Veterans Administra- 
tion, Department of Veterans Benefits, 1956. 28 pp. 
(VA Pamphlet 7-10.) 25 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 


Kansas City Regional Conference on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped, Kansas City, Mo., January 
16, 1966. Washington, President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handicapped, 1956. 
25 pp. Free. 


Industrial Relations 


Personality and Group Relations in Industry. By Michael P. 
Fogarty. New York, Longmans, Green and Co., Inc., 
1956. 341 pp., bibliographies. $6. 


The Structure of Bargaining Units in the United States. By 
Neil W. Chamberlain. (Jn Industrial and Labor Re- 
lations Review, Ithaca, N. Y., October 1956, pp. 3-25. 
$1.50.) 


Codetermination in the German Steel Industry—A Report of 
Experience. By W. Michael Blumenthal. 
N. J., Princeton University, Department of Economics 
and Sociology, Industrial Relations Section, 1956. 114 
pp., bibliography. (Résearch Report Series, 94.) $3 


Labor Organizations 


Understanding the Union Member. By Walter H. Uphoff 
and Marvin D. Dunnette. Minneapolis, University 
of Minnesota, Industrial Relations Center, 1956. 45 
pp. (Bull. 18.) $1.50, University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis. 


The Teamsters Union on the West Coast. By J. B. Gilling- 
ham. Berkeley, University of California, Institute of 
Industrial Relations, 1956. 90 pp. (West Coast 
Collective Bargaining Systems.) 50 cents. 


Fifty-firet Directory of Labor Organizations in Massachu- 
setis, 1956 (With Statistics of Membership, 1954-56). 
[Boston], Department of Labor and Industries, 1956. 
148 pp. (Labor Bull. 199.) 


Report of Proceedings of Firet Convention of Canadian Labor 
Congress, Toronto, Ontario, April 23-27, 1956. 
[Ottawa], Canadian Labor Congress, 1956. 154 pp. 


Official Report of the 70th Annual Convention, Australian 
Workers’ Union, Sydney, January 23, 1956. Sydney, 
Australian Workers’ Union, 1956. 224 pp. 


Labor Turnover 


Employee Turnover Statistics: Collection, Analysis, Use. 
By Robert J. Batson. Chicago, Civil Service Assem- 
bly of the United States and Canada, 1956. 13 pp., 
bibliography. (Personnel Brief 17.) $2 ($1 to CSA 
members). 


incidence of Employer Change. By Paul Eldridge and Irwin 
Wolkatein. (Jn Industrial and Labor Relations Re- 
view, Ithaca, N. Y., October 1956, pp. 101-107. 
$1.50.) 


Manpower 


The World’s Working Population: Its Distribution by Statue 
and Occupation. (In International Labor Review, 
Geneva, August 1956, pp. 174-192. 60 cents. Dis- 
tributed jin United States by Washington Branch of 
ILO.) 


Labor Force Survey of Japan. Tokyo, Office of the Prime 
Minister, Bureau of Statistics, 1956. 37 pp. 


Manpower in Belgium— Employment Trends in 1955. (In 
Industry and Labor, Geneva, September 1, 1956, 
pp. 199-207. 25 cents. Distributed in United 
States by Washington Branch of ILO.) 


Medical Care 


Medical Services for Employees. Washington, Bureau of 
National Affairs, Inc., 1956. 14 pp. (Personnel 
Policies Forum Survey 38.) $1. 


Current Major Medical Plans. By Harland Fox. (in 
Management Record, National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., New York, September 1956, pp. 306-309, 
331-333.) 


Sizty Years of Industrial Medicine in Great Britain. By 
Andrew Meiklejohn. (Jn British Journal of Industrial 
Medicine, London, July 1956, pp. 155-162, bibli- 
ography. 12s. 6d.) 


Sviluppi della Assistenza Malattia. [Rome], Ministero del 
Lavoro e della Previdenza Sociale, 1956. 124 pp. 
(Quaderno 4.) 
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Migration and Migrants 


Trade Union Conference on International Migration, Nervi, 
Italy, July 9-11, 1956. By Donald MacDonald. (In 
Canadian Labor, Canadian Labor Congress, Ottawa, 
August 1956, pp. 21-24, 28, 29. 30 cents.) 


gique, France, Italie et auz Pays-Bas a I Initiative de la 
Haute Autorité. Luxembourg, Communauté Euro- 
péenne du Charbon et de l’Acier, Haute Autorité, 
1956. Various pagings. (Doc. 4854/56 f.) 


Occupations 


The College Girl Looks Ahead to her Career Opportunities. 
By Marguerite Wykoff Zapoleon. New York, Harper 


& Brothers, 1956. 272 pp., bibliographies. $3.75. 


NVGA Bibliography of Current Occupational Literature, 
[January 1954-July 1955]. Washington, National 
Vocational Guidance Association, 1956. 40 pp. $1. 


Careers in Home Economics. Ottawa, Department of 


Labor, 1956. 18 pp., bibliography. (Monograph 
39.) 10 cents. 


Occupations in the Aircraft Manufacturing Industry. 
Ottawa, Department of Labor, 1956. 30pp. (Mon- 
ograph 40.) 10 cents. 


Ophthalmologist. By Warren Brackett and H. Alan Rob- 
inson. Peapack, N. J., Personnel Services, Inc., 1956. 
6 pp. (Occupational Abstract 195.) 50 cents. 


Older Workers 


Older Workers Under Colleciive Bargaining: Part II, Health 
and Insurance Plans, Pension Plans. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, 1956. 27 pp. (Bull. 1199-2.) 25 cents, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington. 


Job Performance and Age: A Study in Measurement. By 
Jerome A. Mark and others. Washington, U. 8. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1956. 72 pp. (Bull. 1203.) 45 cents, Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington. 


Counseling and Placement Services for Older Workers. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Employment Security, 1956. 88 pp. (BES Report 
E152). 50 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
W . 


Pension Costs in Relation to the Hiring of Older Workers. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Employment Security, 1956. 26 pp. (BES Report 
E150.) 25 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 


How to Conduct an Earning Opportunities Forum in Your 
Community. Washington, U. 8. Department of 
Labor, Women’s Bureau, 1956. 15 pp. (Leaflet 25.) 
15 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


An Idea in Action: New Teachers for the Nation’s Children. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Women’s 
Bureau, 1956. 37 pp. (Pamphlet 2.) 20 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Bargaining on Compulsory Retirement, By Seymour P. 
Kaye and Jack B. Levitt. (Jn Personnel, American 
New York, September 

$1.75 ($1.25 to AMA members).) 


Management 
1956, pp. 153-162. 


Personnel Management 


Human Relations for Managemeni— The Newer Perepectics. 
Edited by Edward C. Bursk. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1956. 372 pp. $5. 


Personnel Administration in Government. By Norman 
John Powell. Englewood Cliffs, N. J., Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1956. 548 pp., bibliographies. $6.50. 


The Measuring of Work in the Ofice. London, British 
Institute of Management, 1956. 20 pp., bibliography. 
(Office Management Series 2.) 4s. 


Production and Productivity 


Productivity Trends: Capital and Labor. By John W. 
Kendrick. New York, National Bureau of Economic 
Research, Inc., 1956. 23 pp. (Occasional Paper 53; 
reprinted from Review of Economics and Statistics, 
August 1956.) 50 cents. 


Science and the Changing Face of Indusiry—the Social 
Phase. By Alexander King. (Jn Impact of Science 
on Society, United Nations, Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization, Paris, March 1956, pp. 
3-33. 50 cents.) 


The Social Effects of Increased Productivity and the Action 
Envisaged by the European Trade Unions. Paris, 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation, 
European Productivity Agency, Trade Union Section, 
[1956]. 19 pp. (Supplement to Trade Union In- 
formation, 8.) 


Social Security 


Actuarial Cost Estimates for the Old-Age, Survivors, and 
Disability Insurance System as Modified by Amendments 
to the Social Security Act in 1956. By Robert J. Myers. 
Washington, U. 8. Congress, House of Representa- 
tives, Committee on Ways and Means, 1956. 14 pp. 
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Summary of Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance 
System as Modified by Amendments to the Social 
Security Act in 1966. Washington, U. 8. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social Security 
Administration, Division of the Actuary, 1956. 
8 pp. Free. 


Proceedings of 43d Annual Convention of International 
Association of Personnel in Employment Security, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada, June 26-29, 1956. [Kings- 
ton, N. Y. (35 Catskill Avenue)], 1956. 88 pp. 


Public Employment Services for Veterans, July 1, 19565- 
June 30, 1966. Washington, U. 8. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, Veterans 
Employment Service, 1956. 13 pp. Free. 


Digest of Social Insurance in the Netherlands. By P. van 
der Lugt. Rotterdam, the Author, 1955. 24 pp. 
Sociai Security in Yugoslasia—{A Symposium). (In 
Bulletin of the International Social Security Associa- 

tion, Geneva, May-June 1956, pp. 179-237.) 


Wages, Salaries, and Hours of Labor 


Papers Presented Before AFL-CIO Conference on Shorter 
Hours of Work, Washington, September 11, 19656. 
Washington, Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 1956. 
61 pp. (Special Report 1, Daily Labor Report.) $1. 


Earnings of Communications Workers, October 1966. By 
L. Earl Lewis. Washington, U. 8. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1956. 10 pp. 
(BLS Report 108.) Free. 


Wages, Salaries, Fringe Benefits, Colorado Cities and 
Towns, 1956. Boulder, Colorado Municipal League, 
1956. 36 pp. $4. 


Weekly Rest in Commerce and Offices. Geneva, Inter- 
national Labor Office, 1956. 28 pp. (Report V(1) 
prepared for International Labor Conference, 40th 
session, 1957.) 25 cents. Distributed in United 
States by Washington Branch of ILO. 


Time Rates of Wages and Hours of Labor, [Great Britain), 
April 1, 1956. London, Ministry of Labor and Na- 
tional Service, 1956. 281 pp. 9s., H. M. Stationery 
Office, London. 


Miscellaneous 


The American Workers’ Fact Book, 1956. Washington, 
U. S. Department of Labor, 1956. 433 pp. $1.50, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Measurement of Responsibility: A Study of Work, Payment, 
and Individual Capacity. By Elliott Jaques. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1956. xiii, 
143 pp. $5. 


How to Make the Most of Your Job. By Eugene Carr. New 
York, Coward MeCann, Inc., 1956. 128 pp. $2.25. 


Insurance and Economic Theory. By Irving Pfeffer. 
Homewood, Ill., Richard D. ‘rwin, Inc., (for 8. 8. 
Huebner Foundation for Insurance Education, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania), 1956. xvii, 213 pp., bibliog- 
raphy. $4. 


Commuting Patlerns of Manufacturing Employees. By 
James H. Thompson. (Jn Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions Review, Ithaca, N. Y., October 1956, pp. 70-80. 
$1.50.) 


Man and Manager: An Executive Profile. By Lydia Strong. 
New York, American Management Association, 1956. 
16 pp. (Preprinted from Management Review, 
October 1956.) Free. 


Foreign Labor Information: Labor in Iceland. By Ellen M. 
Bussey. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1956. 30 pp. Free. 


Forced Labor. Geneva, International Labor Office, 1956. 
28 pp. (Report IV(1) prepared for International 
Labor Conference, 40th session, 1957.) 25 cents. 
Distributed in United States by Washington Branch 
of ILO. 


Bibliography on Industrialization in Under-Developed 
Countries. New York, United Nations, Library, 
1956. 216 pp. (Bibliographical series 6; Sales No., 
1956, II, B.2.) $2, Columbia University Press, 
International Documents Service, New York. 


Coal- Mining, [Great Britain]. By I. C. F. Statham. New 
York, Philosophical Library, Inc., 1956. 564 pp. 
$15. 


Annual Report of the Ministry of Labor and National Sero- 
ice, [Great Britain), for 1955. London, 1956. 159 pp. 
(Cmd. 9791.) 66., H. M. Stationery Office, London. 


Second Five Year Plan [in India}. [New Delhi], Govern- 
ment of India Planning Commission, 1956. 653 pp. 
4/8 rs. 


Statisti8ki Godiinjak FNRJ [Statistical Yearbook of the 
Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia], 1956. Bel- 
grade, Federal Statistical Office, 1956. 559 pp.; key 
in English, 167 pp. $4. 
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with those appearing in previous issues of the Monthly Labor Review. Comparable data for earlier years are available 
upon request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

8 This table is included in the March, June, September, and December issues of the Review. 
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A: Employment and Payrolls 


TABLE A-1: Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hours worked, and sex 


[In thousands} 
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Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes ' 
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Expenditures for new construction ' 
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Public construction, by ownership and type of construction ' 
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